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PREFACE 


The purpose of this volume is to bring to- 
gether the essays and addresses in which Stuart 
Sherman expressed his ideas on the profession 
in which he spent the greater part of his active 
life. They constitute a record and memorial of 
his work as teacher and scholar. In the desire to 
illustrate Sherman’s talent in the class room the 
editor has taken the liberty of adding to the Con- 
tents several lectures which were not meant by 
him for publication. Their illustrative interest, 
it is hoped, will atone for the lack of literary 
polish. To give background and coherence to 
these miscellaneous and widely scattered papers 
the editor also has incorporated in an Introduc- 
tion material drawn from letters, diaries, and 
other manuscript sources. Thanks are due to 
The Nation, Scribner's Magazine, and the Mac- 
millan Company for permission to reprint a 
number of the papers in this volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For eighteen years Stuart Sherman was a de- 
voted teacher of literature, applying himself to 
the profession with steadfast intensity and bring- 
ing to bear on its problems his radical intelli- 
gence and vitalizing personality. While he was 
making himself known to the larger public as 
the spokesman of conservative literary tradition, 
those who were in immediate contact with him 
felt on the one hand the thrill of his inclusive 
sympathy and power of generous stimulation 
and on the other the keen edge of a critical blade 
which cut deeply into the errors and fallacies of 
the established system of his day. The many who 
were shocked by an essay which he wrote after 
leaving the profession must have been unaware 
of the rift that always existed between him and 
the large body of college teachers. That essay, 
with a certain allowance made for rhetorical 
provocativeness, did but sum up and crystallize 
utterances and attitudes which are diffused in 


his earlier writing. The sting in it is part of the 
ix 
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calculated effect. A’careful reader, after his ex- 
acerbation or malicious glee, as the case may 
be, has worn off, will discover in it the implica- 
tion of a view of university aims and standards 
which is neither untrue nor conspicuously de- 
rogatory. Sherman is careful to differentiate 
himself as a critic of academic life from Upton 
Sinclair and H. L. Mencken. A reminder such 
as he administers serves wholesomely to abate 
the dangers of too much spiritual pride. 
Toward the limitations of the academic char- 
acter Sherman was at all times clear-sighted, 
though his mood in relation to them might vary 
between serene acceptance and hot indignation. 
“The academic,” he notes reflectively, “is like 
water borne from the hills in an aqueduct. You 
cannot get at it. It remains for the city a closed 
source of refreshment in wooden containers. It 
is turned on and off by a small tap in the class- 
room. It runs through the land without water- 
ing it.” He finds it hard to reconcile himself to 
the academic point of view because it “lacks 
two virtues one cannot do without and touch at 
greatness: courage and love.” This lack of vital 
energy is what he constantly deplores in schol- 
ars, their inclination to keep out of the arena 
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where the serious struggle of life is taking place. 
Preparing on one occasion to address a meeting 
of Phi Beta Kappa, he jots down roughly some 
thoughts on the causes which bring men of 
learning into contempt with democracy: 


They stand for nothing in the country—absolutely 
nothing. Inarticulate and apathetic parasites... . 
My quarrel with the professors is that they don’t 
fight. They stand on their dignity—or rather they 
sit on it till it’s as flat as an old hat. They assent 
with civil leer and go out for a game of golf. They 
wash their hands of the whole matter, but they 
can’t wash them clean. There are enough of them, 
if they would unite, to make an intellectual block of 
some weight for the street Arabs to collide with. 
But they don’t unite. ... Perhaps there was a 
time when the most stunning retort was disdainful 
silence. I think that time is past. The Arabs are in 
possession of the instruments of public opinion. The 
retort now is a sharp sword. Lovers of decorum and 
decency can’t afford to possess their souls in quiet- 
ness, trusting that the world will come round to 
them. The world is not gravitating that way. If 
they continue to sit on their dignities, they will be 
overtaken by the fate of all nonresisters. They are 
tremendously outnumbered, and may be defeated 
if they fight; but they will be annihilated if they 
don’t fight, and I for one hope they will die in their 
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boots and not in their beds, though I know they 
prefer the downy death. 

The same critical spirit is manifest in his dis- 
cussion of the status of his special subject, the 
study of literature. No one did more than Sher- 
‘man to expose the fundamental absurdity of 
making philological method and the facts of 
literary history the chief and all but exclusive 
aim of literary scholarship. The value of these 
things he recognized and admitted. He was 
quick to rebuke any facile disciple who used his 
teaching as an excuse for mental slackness. His 
advice was: “Put yourself as early as possible 
under the discipline of hard, systematic, intel- 
lectual work. . . . Go at your necessary train- 
ing hard and early. Don’t expect too much of it, 
but get all there is in it.”” He amply proved his 
appreciation of “research” by the methodical 
studies which he personally sponsored in his 
department at Illinois. He even encouraged in 
that direction men in whom he discovered a 
pronounced capacity for factual investigation. 
What roused him to impatience was that this 
type of person should assume a tone of scornful 
superiority toward those who were concerned 
with the values of literature, and with an air of 
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final doom pronounce a man “only a littera- 
teur.” The substitution of machinery for intel- 
ligence, the application to literary scholarship 
of the methods of large-scale American manu- 
facture, the impulse to organize groups for the 
study of this and that, the immense fuss and 
preparation leading to no fruitful issue—all this 
appeared to him as a refuge from the toil of in- 
dependent thought and a cloak to conceal the 
lack of a significant purpose. He describes the 
race of Bibliographers in an incomplete jotting 
as “men who throw up great breastworks and 
prepare for great campaigns but fall asleep in 
the trench that they have made without firing a 
shot and are trampled underfoot by the advanc- 
ing cavalry of .” Almost at the outset of his 
career as a teacher he himself discharged a tell- 
ing volley against these entrenchments in the 
form of a letter to the Nation on ‘““The Graduate 
Study of Literature.” 

In all his criticism his real object was to in- 
crease the dignity of graduate scholarship. 
When he addressed the students in his depart- 
ment it was with a view to exciting an ardent 
love for the work on which they had embarked. 
He delivered little homilies at the beginning of 
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the year in which he placed proper emphasis 
on the planning of the student’s work and the 
distribution of his time. He gave them very con- 
crete and wise advice on the best attitude to- 
ward their courses, their instructors, and their 
fellow students. He impressed upon them the 
importance of reading outside of their own field 
and particularly of not neglecting contemporary 
letters. But having done with the practical sug- 
gestions, he would turn a glaring light upon 
the cynical attitude which the practice of uni- 
versities that made a fetish of degrees tended to 
foster, and denounce the imposture of those 
who looked on a doctor’s degree as an end in 
itself, “to be stuck upon one’s waistcoat like the 
badge of a Greek letter fraternity,” and who 
thereby reduced the degree to a pettiness and in- 
significance that brought it into disrepute. At 
the same time he brought home to them in stir- ° 
ring words the true incentives and rewards of 
the scholar’s life: 


THE SPIRIT OF REAL GRADUATE WORK 


The academic profession in the United States 
suffers periodic contempt for this reason, I believe, 
more than for any other, namely, because of the vast 
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numbers of doctors of philosophy who are no longer 
doing any graduate work; who after the production 
of their thesis under the prodding of the school 
cease to produce, cease to study, cease to grow in 
power. 

The intelligent public knows, everyone who thinks 
knows, that not one thesis in twenty is im itself worth 
the years of college and university training required 
for its production. The value of it is gymnastic. It 
is a discipline, a preparation, not a life work. The 
public knows, everyone who thinks knows, that not 
one doctor in five hundred is really doctus, learned, 
in the subject in which he holds his degree. The real 
significance of the degree is, or should be, that the 
holder is now trained in the technique and rudiments 
of his profession, and is ready to enter upon produc- 
tion useful to the public, useful to some public be- 
yond the classroom and beyond the graduate school. 
He is ready to begin graduate work in earnest, i. e. 
the really independent investigation and mastery of 
his field, real contributions to science, scholarship, 
literature, and the life of his times. Until we are 
working in that spirit and in that field, we remain 
mere pedagogues and school teachers, dying at the 
top. When we are working in that spirit and in that 
field the real fun begins—the fun of pioneers, the 
fun of men on the firing line, the fun of men with 
a life work and a living purpose. There is very little 
use in going in for graduate work at all unless you 
are going into it heartily as a life work. There is 
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very little reward to be had from it unless you are 
Prepared to invest in it everything that you have and 
are—pretty nearly everything! The large returns 
are for the large investors. It isn’t an easy life, and 
many young doctors, having produced a thesis or 
some fraction of it, draw back from the cost of 
becoming scholars and masters in their field. I wish 
I could say as emphatically as I feel what the cost 
really is. To a young doctor, who feels that the pro- 
duction of his thesis has nearly killed him, one may 
say, after he has recovered his breath: ‘“‘For the 
successful prosecution of your career you will have 
to approach death every year of your life; you should 
plan to do work equivalent to the production of a 
thesis every year of your life.” That is a hard saying. 
I don’t think it is any too hard. I don’t think you will 
easily point to any leader in the profession who isn’t 
putting that much labour annually into his profes- 
sion. That doesn’t mean, of course, that he ought to 
undertake annually to write or publish a bulk of 
manuscript equal to a thesis. It may be that it will 
require five years to get his material into shape for 
the press. But as each year goes by, he ought to 
be one definite year’s work nearer to his goal. 

What are the incentives and rewards for entering 
upon a career so laborious? 

First, there is the incentive that every sportsman 
and athlete knows, the incentive of pushing into a 
class where the competition is hot; and there is the 
reward of the excitement that one feels in keeping 
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abreast of one’s peers. From one point of view 
the justification of graduate work is in the produc- 
tion of leaders, of men and women capable of setting 
the pace. Our scholarship does not amount to much 
if we don’t put some intensity into it. No athlete 
who is incapable of intensity ever amounts to any- 
thing, whether he runs a hundred-yard dash or 
throws the hammer. At some point every ounce of 
him has to go into it. No music without intensity 
is good for anything—no poetry, no fiction, no danc- 
ing, no acting, no art of any sort which does not call 
at some point—usually at many points—for the ut- 
most expenditure of what you have. Why should 
scholars expect to produce excellent work without 
ever sweating blood? That is the price of produc- 
tion, I believe, for everyone but Apollo and the gods. 

Some of you will be surprised that I put ambition 
first among the incentives. I do that quite designedly. 
I don’t think that anyone who hasn’t a good deal of 
ambition is ever willing to put up with the difficulty 
of accomplishing anything in this world. I don’t 
think we make ambition half prominent enough as an 
educational and scholarly incentive. We are too eas- 
ily satisfied, to put forth fully our own powers. If 
the spirit of real graduate work is in you, you wish 
to strike into some path with so hot a pace that you 
leave everyone behind you in that particular path; 
and the intellectual life of a graduate school depends 
precisely upon the number of men and women in it 
who are coursing along their chosen paths at the 
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top of their speed. From this point of view the grad- 
uate student may well take for his motto these lines 
of Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida: 


“Perseverance, dear my lord, 
Keeps honour bright; to have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. Take the instant way; 
For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 
Where one but goes abreast. Keep then the path; 
For emulation hath a thousand sons 
That one by one pursue. If you give way, 
Or hedge aside from the direct forthright, 
Like to an ent’red tide, they all rush by 
And leave you hindmost;.. . 
For Time is like a fashionable host 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 
And with his arms outstretch’d, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. . . . 

. . . O, let not virtue seek 

Remuneration for the thing it was.” 
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“O, let not virtue seek remuneration for the thing 
it was’—a hard and very true saying. Consider 
the popular novelist or poet who slacks in his pace 
and ceases to produce, to give new manifestations of 
power—Mr. Kipling, Mr. Noyes,. Mrs. Wharton. 
The leaders hold their place by incessant effort to 
surpass their previous efforts. I don’t quite see why 
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scholars should be judged by easier standards. If 
they don’t persist in manifesting growth and life and 
power in one fashion or another, why should we 
complain that the public looks upon the entire 
scholarly world as a wilderness of barren fig trees? 
There ought to come a time in the life of every 
scholar when he builds his intellectual monument, 
when he gathers himself all up as completely as 
possible and expresses himself in a work which sums 
up his discoveries and his interests in the world. I 
believe in cultivating the idea of a magnum opus as 
the normal product—whether it be a dictionary, a 
grammar, a treatise on rhetoric, a study of Twelfth 
Century culture, the history of the essay, the history 
of oratory, criticism of contemporary American 
drama, or what not.—‘‘Why do you write, if it costs 
you so much pain,” someone asked of Gray. “I like 
myself better when I do,” said Gray. There is the 
incentive: self-realization. 

There is another incentive. If you don’t feel it 
you have not the making of a good graduate student 
in you. That is a kind of strong special passion for 
getting at truth in its sources and knowing all there 
is to be known about it. This is one of the great and 
satisfying passions of life, which rewards itself. Call 
‘it what you will—appetite, hunger, large curiosity— 
if you haven’t that passion developed to such a 
degree that satisfying it really pleases you better, 
and longer, and more deeply than almost anything 
else you can think of; unless it is so strong that you 
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are with difficulty drawn away from it by any other 
temptation, then you aren’t really cut out for the 
career of scholarship or letters. From this point of 
view the graduate student may take for his motto 
this line of Henry V: 


‘*To labour that we love we rise betimes.”’ 


Concerning the substance of graduate in- 
struction in literature Sherman’s notions were 
equally clear cut and almost equally at variance 
with prevailing practice. He would have liked 
to make poetry, composition, and vital ideas the 
basis of such instruction. Graduate study, he de- 
clared, ought to provide materials for passion 
and imagination; it ought to be a study of the 
methods by which great literature is made. The 
study of literary history for its own sake is, de- 
partmentally considered, a peripheral subject. 
The great writer is properly approached as 
philosopher, as poet, as creator: “that is the 
central matter.” He projected at one time a 
plan for extending the field of the teacher of 
literature to include art, history, philosophy, 
politics, economics, science—what the Germans 
call Kulturgeschichte. “These things,” he said, 
“are not the fringes of the subject: they are its 
substance. Literary form is all that is left 
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strictly unappropriated.” With such a concep- 
tion of the province of literary study, it is 
natural that he should have had but slight sym- 
pathy for the approach of one of his great 
teachers at Harvard. Even for Professor Bab- 
bitt, to whose passion for ideas he acknowledged 
a deep obligation, his admiration was not com- 
plete. It may be of interest to set down his quali- 
fied appreciation for the latter as a pendent to 
his memorable description of Professor Kit- 
tredge and his methods. 


I knew Professor Babbitt as a graduate teacher 
in the History of Literary Criticism and in his Rous- 
seau and His Influence. At that time he had very 
small classes—meeting around a table. He came in 
with a bag bursting full of books, and took out a 
handful of notes which he arranged around him.— 
Began to sway in his chair, then leaped out upon 
one of them and poured a barrage of criticism upon 
some doctrine or some line of poets, ‘“‘to cast o’er 
erring words and deeds a heavenly show” —Buddha, 
Aristotle, Plato, Horace, Dante, Montaigne, Pascal, 

Milton, etc., etc. 
~ He deluged you with wisdom of the world; his 
thoughts were unpacked and poured out so fast you 
couldn’t keep up with them. You didn’t know what 
he was talking about, but you felt that he was ex- 
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tremely in earnest, that it was tremendously im- 
portant, that some time it would count; that he was 
uttering dogmatically things which cut into your be- 
liefs, disposed derisively of what you adored, driv- 
ing you into a reconstruction of your entire intellec- 
tual system. He was at you day after day like a 
battering ram, knocking down your illusions. He 
was building up a system of ideas. 

You never felt for a moment that he was a 
pedagogue teaching pupils. You felt that he was a 
Coleridge, a Carlyle, a Buddha, pouring out the full- 
stuffed cornucopia of the world’s wisdom upon your 
head. You were no longer in the elementary class. 
You were with a man who was seeking through 
literature for illustrations of his philosophy of life. 
You were dealing with questions on the answer to 
which the welfare of nations and civilizations de- 
pended. He himself seemed to know the right answer 
and was building a thoroughfare of ideas from the 
Greeks to our own day. 

You went out of the room laden down with 
general ideas that he had made seem tremendously 
important, ideas which you met in the newspaper, 
in the next book you read, in the next man you met. 
He related for you a multitude of separate and 
apparently disconnected tendencies to the great 
central currents of thought. You carried away also 
a sense of the need for immense reading. He had 
given you theses about literature, about life, which 
you would spend a lifetime in verifying. 
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Then, passing to a comparison with Professor 
Kittredge, he went on: 


Neither of these men seemed to me then, or seems 
to me now, to have possessed a remarkably lively 
esthetic sensibility. Professor Kittredge threw the 
full strength of soul and body into the discovery 
and apprehension of the objective fact and inspired 
that passion in his pupils. Professor Babbitt threw 
the full strength of soul and body into the moral and 
social valuation of the fact, and imparted that pas- 
sion to his pupils. That is not the whole thing, 
though it is a primary distinction. Professor Kit- 
tredge brought no tendency to philosophical gener- 
alization into his work; his ideas had no tendency 
to form a system. His ardour was towards the col- 
lection of isolated facts, towards the annotation of 
texts, the establishment of readings, the ascertain- 
ment of dates, the understanding of separate liter- 
ary phenomena. He feared general ideas and de- 
stroyed them. Professor Babbitt steadily related 
facts to philosophical generalizations, to a system of 
ideas, in which he tended to treat individual phe- 
nomena, authors and works, as merely illustrative. 
What interested him was the formation of a school, 
the development of a literary type, the movement 
of ideas through a period, through a nation, from 
race to race. He loved general ideas and constructed 
them. 
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In comparison with the problems of graduate 
instruction in literature, those of undergraduate 
instruction are much more complex. The former 
is at least on a professional basis, and the men 
and women who enter upon it are presumably 
doing so through inclination or special apti- 
tude. Questions about it may be raised by the 
educational theorist or the social philosopher, 
but the students themselves are ready enough 
as a rule to absorb whatever the instructor is 
inclined to impart. But the case of the under- 
graduate is different. Here one has to deal with 
a recalcitrant, pragmatic set of fellows who have 
to be convinced that the reading of books is at 
all a pleasant or profitable thing, and to be 
shown the difference between good books and 
bad. Occasionally one may also encounter phil- 
istine authorities who have a suspicion that 
poetry is not a wholly indispensable luxury. 
What is needed in these circumstances is en- 
thusiastic faith in one’s subject and a pedagogic 
art in which the gift of flattery is a decisive fac- 
tor. The leader in this connection often has the 
additional task of heartening those teachers 
whose faith is inclined to sag in the face of the 
passive resistance of the average student, or who 
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feel depressed by the routine of elementary in- 
struction. 

In talking to teachers Sherman’s method was 
to magnify the importance of the particular 
thing that they were doing till their pulses 
throbbed with a sense of stronger life and their 
drab duties put on the garb of solemn dedica- 
tion. He quotes a passage from one of Mil- 
ton’s Italian letters to the effect that the two 
most important sorts of people in the State are 
those who make the social existence of the peo- 
ple “just and holy” and those who make it 
“splendid and beautiful,” including in the sec- 
ond class the teachers of the mother tongue. “I 
find it distinctly inspiring,” he observes, “to look 
at our business here in the Department of Eng- 
lish in this large way: I mean, as an opportunity 
to help in making the social existence of the 
citizens splendid and beautiful.” He then pro- 
ceeds with the quotation, in which Miiton at- 
tributes the fall of Athens to “the general vitia- 
tion of its usage in the matter of speech. For let 
the words of a country be in part unhandsome 
and offensive in themselves, in part debased by 
wear, and wrongly uttered, and what do they 
declare but by no light indication that the in- 
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habitants of that country are an indolent, idly- 
yawning race, with minds already prepared for 
any amount of servility? On the other hand, we 
have never heard that any empire, any state, did 
not flourish in at least a middling degree as long 
as its liking and care for its language lasted.” 
In his comment on this Sherman drives home 
‘the rather interesting thought that the stability 
of the Republic depends on what we do in the 
Department of English” and defines the mission 
of the teacher of English in impressive terms: 


If you are a teacher of expression, oral or written 
—and we are all teachers of expression, good or bad 
—you have every day an opportunity to make your 
students fall in love with style. When a man or 
woman is in love with style, he is already half 
educated. I take it that our business as teachers of 
rhetoric, oral or written, is to infatuate these young 
people with the various beauties of speech, beauties 
that touch the mind, and beauties that touch the ear, 
the beauties of logic, of power, of melody. 

If you are a teacher of literature, you have every 
day an opportunity to impart to your students some 
portion of the human tradition, some share in that 
common culture the diffusion of which makes a 
community; the richness of which makes a commu- 
nity a good and an interesting place to live in. No 
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class of teachers has such opportunity and such re- 
sponsibility as the English teachers with respect to 
enriching the common culture. 

The responsibility of the teacher of English is all 
the greater because the decay of the Classics and the 
feebleness of foreign language study has made Eng- 
lish the instrument through which the ordinary 
college man today receives what he receives of the 
humanities. If he reads Plato, Virgil, Dante, Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes, Goethe, he reads him in English. 
Much of his history he gets from Shakspere’s 
plays and Scott’s novels, from reading about Milton 
and the Civil War, from reading about Burke and 
America, about the English poets and the French 
Revolution, the American poets and slavery and the 
Civil War. Much of the philosophy which affects 
life comes to him through Wordsworth, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Arnold, and Emerson. The opportunity to 
mould character through teaching English is im- 
mense. 


And lest there be a feeling that the teaching 
of freshmen is somehow on a lower level of dig- 
nity, he makes it clear that 


those who meet freshmen and sophomores occupy 
strategically the most important positions in the 
department. The entire course of numberless students 
will depend precisely on the impression that a fresh- 
man gets from his rhetoric teacher. There is no 
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teacher who gets so good a chance to mould plastic 
clay so effectively as the teacher of freshman rhet- 
oric. 


Some might think that words like these were 
administered to allay dissatisfaction with the 
routine of elementary teaching, but Sherman 
could point to certain of his instructors in proof 
of their truth. It was flattering to the powers of 
his listeners, to be sure, but his belief in ju- 
dicious flattery as a means of drawing out the 
talents of young people had ample justification 
in psychology and experience. 

He employed the same procedure generally 
in his own contact with undergraduates. He 
praised whatever one was capable of, provided 
one was capable of anything at all. It did not 
turn your head because you realized that the 
praise was more for what you might do than for 
what you had done, and because the particular 
praise was accompanied by stiff demands on 
your exertion and sharp admonition on general 
shortcomings. The ultimate standard was noth- 
ing short of your very best. He did not prescribe 
easy things but hard ones. He told his students 
to spend their time on the great and austere mas- 
ters: 
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If you stay by the great masters, by and by you 
will get a vision! By and by, not at first. The great 
masters, at first, repel like great mountains, great 
forests, great seas—repel feeble and timid souls 
who only like the fireside and the kitchen garden. 
But stay by the fireside and the kitchen garden, and 
you will never get a vision! But the vision is worth 
waiting for till you grow up to it, even if it takes 
you forty years to grow up. The view at the moun- 
tain top is worth climbing for even if you are all 
day at it. The great woods are worth penetrating, 
even if for hours you feel as if you were lost in them. 
Go back again and again. 


When asked by some college publication for 
his views on what ailed the student body, he gen- 
erally responded with sufficient pungency and 
little soft soap. What these views were may be 
seen in the “Excerpts from a Teacher’s Note- 
book” and “The Humility of the College Stu- 
dent.” 


EXCERPTS FROM A TEACHER'S 
NOTE BOOK? 


STANDARDS. Suppose a band of sixty youths train- 
ing for the high jump. Twenty of them can easily 


1Reprinted from the Daily Illini, the student newspaper of the 
University of Illinois. 
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clear the bar at three feet; twenty at four feet; and 
twenty at five feet. The trainer fixes the bar at four 
feet, occasionally lowers it, but never lifts it any 
higher. What is the consequence? The lower twenty 
men will have to make a real effort to clear at all; 
the middle twenty will clear with ease; and the up- 
per twenty will clear, as we say, “with their hands 
behind them.” Two thirds of the entire band will 
never discover what they could do if they tried. 
Such is the condition in the average classroom. 

“Getting By.’ Of all countries in the world, 
ours is the country in which it is easiest for the 
average man “to get by,” “to put it across,” ‘to 
get away with it.”’ The standard for all achievements 
is so low that any ordinary person with ordinary 
facility can meet it without effort. The consequence 
is that great numbers of our students try to “sell” 
their natural abilities without training them. Hence 
we have the pretty girl with an average of C who 
thinks she should have a university instructorship, 
and the youth with a fluent pen and no knowledge 
of political science, economics, history, or literature, 
who thinks he is ripe for an editorial chair. The only 
students that are of any promise are those who do 
far more than they are required to do. 

Parrots. There are certain wise saws current 
among students, of which I have never been able to 
understand the origin. One of them is the notion 
that “the way to please your instructor” is to repeat 
in recitation or an examination precisely what he 
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has told you. This is, indeed, a simple recipe for 
“setting by.” And perhaps it is rather better to know 
what your instructor knows than not to know any- 
thing at all. If you are a parrot, it is better to be a 
cultivated parrot than a dumb parrot. But every in- 
structor with whom I have ever discussed the sub- 
ect regards the classroom parrot as a tedious bird. 

Professional Hecklers. There is, of course, a kind 
of facile young person who talks continuously in 
class, merely to conceal the fact that he has not pre- 
pared his lesson. If he talks sensibly, even he is less 
oppressive to the sense of most instructors than the 
type designated by the late Barrett Wendell as the 
“pillow type” —“you punch it and punch it,” he said, 
“but get no response.” 

Reaction. The object of all classroom conferences 
between students and instructors is to rouse and to 
exercise and to train the mind as an independent 
organ for the apprehension of truth. What every 
instructor delights in is spontaneous response—the 
sign of a mind moving off in its own direction under 
its own steam. A good class is an exploring expedi- 
tion. What delights a leader is to discover that he is 
accompanied and not merely followed; that his fel- 
low seekers have developed initiative, that they are 
_ pushing into parts of the forest that he has not pene- 
trated, that they are collecting “specimens” that he 
has overlooked, that they are capable of intelli- 
gently challenging his judgment and correcting his 
false steps. 
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Multitude and Solitude. The present ideal of 
most young persons is to be “good mixers.’ Most 
of them make sufficient use of “multitude.” But 
most of us, as Thoreau complained, meet too often 
—too often give each other a taste of “the musty 
old cheese” that we are. Most of us make too little 
use of solitude. We ought, says another sage, ‘‘to 
work in solitude with our heads, and in society with 
our hands and feet.” Young people rely too much 
on clubs and associations and classrooms for doing 
what only the solitary independent individual can 
possibly accomplish. “Be good and you will be lone- 
some,” said Mark Twain. The other and neglected 
side of that truth is this: You will have to be reso- 
lutely and energetically lonesome, if you ever expect 
to be good—for anything. 


THE HUMILITY OF THE 
COLLEGE STUDENT 1 


Tue chief defect that I find in the average col- 
lege student today is his humility. Apparently he 
doesn’t consider it likely that he will ever amount 
to much: the top of his ambition is to become an 
average college graduate. Accordingly, throughout 
the four years of his course, he regularly wastes be- 
tween Friday afternoon and Monday morning time 
enough and opportunity enough to win a head start 


1 Written by Sherman at the request of the North American 
Press Service for syndication in the college press. 
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of four to eight years upon the rank and file of his 
own generation. I estimate that the average college 
student spends upon the real purpose of college life 
not more than one third of his available time and 
energy. 

By the real purpose of college life, J do not mean 
exclusively or even primarily the routine of formal 
education—those standardized processes by which 
he is dipped in English and sprayed with foreign 
languages and striped and banded with history and 
science and philosophy. The real purpose of college 
life is to decide clearly what sort of a man or woman 
you wish to be at thirty, fifty, or seventy; and then 
to start with speed and determination toward the 
man or woman that you hope to be, leaving your 
contemporaries, if they like, to sport with Amaryllis 
in the shade, and become the connoisseurs of ice- 
cream parlours and dance halls. 

The only boys and girls who are worth a “higher 
education” are those to whom college is the im- 
portant commencement of a vocation in which they 
expect to be leaders. The special vocation of college 
graduates is to demonstrate in every field of en- 
deavour what are the real and durable satisfactions 
of life. It is a big task, full of interest and excite- 
ment. It ought to begin in college. It does begin 
there with every ambitious student who wakes up, 
and rubs his eyes, and asks himself searchingly: 
“What am I here for?” 

Unless you face squarely, and answer, the ques- 
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tion: “‘What are the real and durable satisfactions 
of life?” you can’t make any sort of intelligent 
working plan for your life. You find that you are 
not living economically. You waste your energies on 
objects which make inadequate returns. You find 
that a bare 25 per cent. of your activities yield 
durable satisfactions while 75 per cent. yield only 
fatigue and regret. Or you find that you are occu- 
pied with things which divert and amuse you today, 
but don’t last. Tomorrow they are gone; there is 
nothing there; you aren’t accumulating anything. 
You aren’t growing richer with the years, as you fcel 
that you regret to grow, but are as poor as ever. 

But if you know clearly what the durable satis- 
factions of life are, you know how to revise your 
business and your pleasure. You know what to keep 
and what to cut away. You have something definite 
to aim at. Your activitities take a common direction. 
You feel all your powers, like a well-trained team, 
pulling together towards a common destination. You 
cease to be a surging crowd of conflicting impulses. 
You become an individual. That is what you are 
here for. 


In the classroom his method varied according 
to the nature of the course or the type of stu- 
dent enrolled in it. Lectures addressed to under- 
graduates need not be models of literary com- 
position. They are expected to impart knowl- 
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edge with such emphasis as will make the im- 
portant facts stick in a mind to which they 
are almost wholly unfamiliar. They call for a 
mode of presentation which has not much in 
common with an essay. But Sherman’s advanced 
courses were focussed to a critical point of view, 
and the lecture on Wordsworth shows with what 
skilful pedagogic art he could organize his ma- 
terial. His principal object was to bring out the 
immediate and vital significance of the writer 
he was presenting to his class, whether that 
writer was Chaucer, or some religious poet of 
the Seventeenth Century, or Matthew Arnold. 
He made Matthew Arnold one of the most 
popular subjects in the English curriculum by 
offering him as a pattern for the life of the edu- 
cated man. The lecture in which he summed up 
the meaning of that course exhibits his con- 
ception of the value of the substance of litera- 
ture in moulding human character. 

With individual students who showed marked 
promise Sherman’s pains were endless. He gave 
.them of his time ungrudgingly and maintained 
touch with many of them after they left the 
university. They depended on him for intel- 
lectual guidance and often also for counsel in 
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their private affairs. His advice was always 
governed by a sympathetic discernment of the 
mental and moral needs of each individual. He 
prescribed with the skill and tact of a wise phy- 
sician of souls. If a young man on whom the 
weight of the universe reposed a little oppres- 
sively asked him how to get the most out of his 
years in Harvard, he would advise him to be 
“as much of a Pendennis as it is possible for 
you to be,” to leave a place in his program 
for the theatres, for music, for art, and for “‘that 
mere idle reading of current literature neces- 
sary to keep one in touch with human beings 
and the godless world in a place like Cam- 
bridge.” Similarly he tells a young woman who 
has.a decided tendency to reclusiveness that she 
must make a schedule which includes each week 
“some adventure outside the classroom, an ad- 
venture in making the acquaintance of fellow 
students or teachers.” On the other hand, finding 
that a student is all too prone to dissipate his 
mind in a multitude of interests he urges him to 
draw in his “tentacles of curiosity’ and attach 
them all to a more limited object. “A man with 
a hearty appetite for experience and informa- 
tion,” he tells him, “needs constantly to exercise 
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self-denial, needs constantly to pull himself back 
into his course, to win singleness and intensity 
of purpose.” 

He liked to foster the sense of power in young 
persons, but if he detected an inclination to 
overweening excess he was prompt in applying 
the check rein. “You are to remember,” he 
writes, “that this power is the gift of God; you 
are to humble yourself with a non nobis! Nor is 
there great satisfaction among the celestial ones 
at the mere outpouring of the divine energy. 
You become a moral being and the object of 
praise only when you take fire at the authentic 
flame.” To a young woman who has expressed 
dissatisfaction with the kind of people among 
whom her lot is thrown, his comment is: “Let us 
not cultivate our sense of superiority to the 
world! A certain amount of superiority makes 
one pleasantly cool, too much giddy.” And in 
another instance his admonition is: “Wherever 
you are and as long as you live, look diligently 
about you for your superiors.” 

Of course his interest was particularly keen 
in those among his profégés who went out to 
make a name for themselves with the pen. “I 
know of no news so joyous,” he exclaims to one 
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of them, “as the news of enthusiastic production 
among my writing friends. And to hear that 
your subject had taken hold of you and was evis- 
cerating you in the grand style was grand 
news!” Here, too, he gave to each according to 
his needs, kindly but pointedly, conforming his 
instruction to the shape of each talent. The only 
virtue that he insisted on in all cases was sin- 
cerity. If a writer was by nature cynical and flip- 
pant, he expected him to put that cynicism and 
flippancy into his work, though he might at the 
same time extend a welcome to symptoms of 
seriousness and depth of feeling. To a former 
student whose mind was divided between the 
dictates of artistic conscience and a craving for 
popular success, he says: 


Of course what you need most at the present 
time is some form of what I call in my figurative 
language “religious continuity” in your life. And 
until you can find something better, you had better 
seize firmly upon the “‘life line” of professional con- 
scientiousness and professiona! ambition. It is one 
of the best substitutes going—as you ought to 
‘know. 


Some who came in especially close contact 
with Sherman described their experience as 
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“soul-satisfying.”” How soul-satisfying it could 
be appears from a beautiful acknowledgment 
addressed to him by a woman on completing her 
work under his guidance: 


Not only has he never failed to do what was 
within his power to make pleasant my way through 
the years of graduate work, but he has afforded me 
many valuable suggestions for thought and study 
and has stimulated my interest in ideas and “the 
powerful application of them to life,” to an extent 
not easy to estimate. Moreover, by the sanity of his 
philosophy, he steadied my vision, distorted by an 
unusual and soul-trying experience overseas, and re- 
inforced somewhat weakened standards, giving them 
a renewed intellectual basis. He tided me over that 
aimless, wavering period following the war, for, by 
his kindness and encouragement, he helped me to 
a faith in such powers as I possess and opened up to 
me a field of endeavour to which I can apply all 
the energies of mind and body, not only contentedly, 
but with actual joy. 


“Shaping Men and Women” is the significant 
title that Sherman gave, in the last year of his 
life, to an address in which he formulated for a 
body of teachers an ideal conception of their 
calling. He spoke of the teacher on that occa- 
sion as “an impassioned artist, with his whole 
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soul bent upon making his pupils come alive,” 
and of teaching as the art of starting something 
burning inside; and he praised those teachers 
as the best who were able to form personal re- 
lations with inarticulate, half-baked boys and 
girls. The facts of his own life make it amply 
clear that in saying these things he was not in- 
dulging in rhetorical phrases. It should also be 
clear that a criticism of the administrative 
methods of the large university and a censure 
of its lukewarm constituents does not involve 
the repudiation, as some would think it, of his 
former profession, but is rather a protest in be- 
half of a faith in the ideals of the teacher’s 
calling which he cherished intensely to the end. 


a 


The intention of this volume of essays is to 
reveal the various aspects of the activity of a 
university teacher. One of the most significant 
functions of a university teacher is the prosecu- 
tion of research. This is usually construed to 
exclude the kind of critical writing which Sher- 
man early gave himself up to. He had, how- 
ever, previously won his academic spurs in the 
customary way. His doctoral dissertation was 
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spoken of by Professor Kittredge himself as one 
of the few he had ever seen that possessed lit- 
erary quality. Portions of it were printed in 
philological journals, where the specialists to 
whom they are addressed will know how to find 
them, but the chapter on “‘Ford’s Contribution 
to the Decadence of the Drama” is too valuable 
and brilliantly written a piece of literary anal- 
ysis to be allowed to dwell indefinitely in that 
sort of limbo. There is an academic flavour too, 
though of a riper quality, in his essay on 
“Thomas Campion.” Few workers in English 
literature nowadays, at least among American 
scholars, are capable of tasting the refinements 
of Latin verse with the same kind of relish. This 
essay gives an added point to what he writes in 
another paper on the value of Latin for the 
study of English literature. 

Among Sherman’s pieces composed for aca- 
demic occasions, the address on “The Gaiety of 
Socrates” will long be remembered by all who 
listened to it. He blew away the solemn, stuffy 
atmosphere of a Phi Beta Kappa “banquet” 
with the fresh breeze of his intellectual wit, © 
making his hearers feel that the Muse of Learn- 
ing was no sour taskmistress but a blithe and 
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cheerful goddess who desired the happiness of 
her votaries, and sending them away with a sense 
of exhilaration. A note of hilarity was a very 
helpful thing in a Phi Beta Kappa meeting. If, 
however, the occasion verged on the lowbrow, 
Sherman would make it his business to impart 
to his remarks a touch of seriousness and de- 
corum sufficient to remind those present that 
they were part of a university gathering. To the 
college humorists who were trying out their wit 
on the Faculty at an annual “gridiron” dinner 
he read a very neat little lesson on “the ethics of 
jocularity,” quoting Aristotle at them unabash- 
edly and making them like it. There is enough 
momentum in some of these remarks to carry 
them beyond the original audience. 


The comic spirit, [he said,] is a force like elec- 
tricity; it has to be broken and harnessed and 
directed before it can be made serviceable to men. 
In this gridiron banquet some of us professional 
believers in virtue see the germ of a movement to 
harness the comic spirit, and to make it carry good 
sense and right reason to market. A well-disciplined 
comic spirit is not a destructive but a conservative 
force. It is in love with truth, clear thinking, right 
action, the good and the beautiful. It reveals this 
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love by a thin smile or a shout of laughter at greater 
or less deviations from the good, the beautiful, right 
action, clear thinking, and truth. Yet it is tolerant 
and good-natured, and inclines to believe, as long 
as circumstances warrant, that men are rather fools 
than knaves, and that they deviate from the right 
line rather through ignorance than iniquity. 


He then referred them to Aristotle’s notion 
of pleasantry as the mark of the great-minded 
man and of jocularity as a branch of eth- 
ics. 


The virtue of jocularity, [he continued in 
Aristotelian language, | lies in the golden mean be- 
tween an excess of it and a deficiency of it. The ex- 
cess of it is Buffoonery and Vulgarity catching at 
mirth in any and every way, and aiming rather at 
raising laughter than at saying what is seemly and 
avoiding to pain the object of wit. The defect of it 
is Moroseness, which will not for the world make a 
joke itself, and is displeased with those who do. The 
virtue of the golden mean is a tactful jocoseness: “It 
is characteristic of a man of Tact to say and listen 
to such things as are fit for a good man and a gentle- 
man to say and listen to; for there are things which 
are becoming to such a one to say and listen to in 
the way of Jocularity, and there is a difference be- 
tween the jocularity of a gentleman and that of the 
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Vulgarian; and again, between that of the educated 
and the uneducated man.” 

Now this old Aristotle was not a strait-laced, 
morose Puritan, but an open-minded Greek of the 
Great Age, attempting to define in a perfectly cold- 
blooded, scientific way the conditions necessary for 
the production of high-grade jocularity; and that, as 
I take it, is precisely what our hosts of the Gridiron 
are interested in producing and in making prevail in 
the university community. Now the common notion 
of the humorist is that he is merely a man of mirth- 
ful temper. Aristotle’s notion is that he must also 
be a good man and a tactful gentleman. That is 
where the ethics comes in. The humorist’s business 
is to hold the mirror up to nature, as our invitations 
reminded us. But what is the mirror? The mirror is 
nothing less than the humorist’s own mind; if the 
mirror is not clear, smooth, and clean, the ridicu- 
lous image which it presents will be a reflection on 
the mirror, not on the object in nature. If the mirror, 
however, is bright and level, it will tell the truth, 
and every honest man who looks into it will profit 
by it, and will try to reform his visage, not break the 
glass, as the Council felt constrained to do in the 
case of the lately deceased humorist who died in bed 
with a knife planted in his spare-ribs. In other words, 
the humorist must know what is straight before he 
can see what is crooked; he must know what is sen- 
sible before he can tell what is silly; he must know 
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what is true before he can recognize what is exagger- 
ated and ridiculous. When a humorist of that type 
starts a laugh, the whole community laughs with 
him; but you can never get a whole community to 
laugh until it is perfectly sure that a good man is 
leading the laughter. 
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SHAPING MEN AND 
WOMEN’ 


FELLOW TEACHERS: I do not know on exactly 
what footing I was given the privilege and the 
pleasure of addressing the teachers of Detroit. 
I think I ought to begin by making a platform 
on which I can meet you squarely. 

In the first place, I am tremendously inter- 
ested in your work. I am interested, indeed, in 
all work, in all professions. The longer I live 
the more I become convinced that a man’s work 
or a woman’s work-—if it is done right—is the 
most interesting thing about him or about her. 

There are lots of jobs, of course, that aren’t 
done, in any proper sense of the word—jobs 
that are half done, half-heartedly done, done 
under protest, done half asleep, done bun- 
glingly, drowsily, by men and women who are 
_ only half there. 

I’m not interested at all in any such jobs or 
1 An address delivered November 17, 1925, and printed in the 


Michigan Education Journal, February, March, April, May, 1926. 
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in any such jobbers. I have bored other people 
by being such a jobber myself, at sundry times 
and seasons. 

But I have had enough of them. I am now a 
middle-aged man, going strong for elderly. I 
have only a moderate number of years left; and 
I am strongly determined to do no job from now 
on that doesn’t thoroughly interest me. And I 
am determined, too, to cultivate the society of 
people who encourage and fortify me by doing 
only jobs in which they are thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

That robust and exhilarating Englishman, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, said one thing twenty 
years ago which quickened me like the lash of a 
whip, like the sting of a hornet. Whenever I 
find myself getting dull or drowsy, I repeat it 
to myself. Whenever my students, in the old 
days, seemed dull and drowsy, I attached that 
remark of Chesterton’s to the end of my own 
whip and used it as a “cracker.”” Mr. Chester- 
ton said: “There are no uninteresting things; 
there are only uninterested people.” 

“There are no uninteresting things; there are 
only uninterested people.” 

Upon my honour, that remark is profound. 
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To me, at least, it has been one of the most stim- 
ulating observations ever uttered on human life. 

You can transfer it directly to jobs: “There 
are no uninteresting jobs; there are only unin- 
terested jobbers.”’ 

A man’s true job or a woman’s true job, 
rightly conceived, and rightly executed, is and 
ought to be—I have come to believe this un- 
shakably as the years go on—is and ought to be 
the central romance of his life, the central ro- 
mance of her life. 

The other day I fell to thinking about ro- 
mance. What do we mean by romance in gen- 
eral nowadays? If you ask a schoolgirl what she 
means by romance, of course she blushes—I 
mean, she used to when I was young—she 
blushes and begins to tell you about the boy 
who, at the moment, is the only one in the 
world. High-school boys would answer a ques- 
tionnaire in about the same key. But you and I, 
thank goodness, are no longer high-school boys 
and girls. We are a little disenchanted with only 
-boys and only girls. We don’t think these eter- 
nal moments last the way they are expected to 
—at sixteen. If you and I are going to have a 
romance, we've got to get hold of something, 
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haven’t we? that excites us still every morning 
after breakfast, even though we are thirty years 
old, or forty, or fifty, or sixty, or seventy. 

(I came out here to Detroit with the idea 
that if I had anything worth listening to, I 
had better say it out, without formality or false 
modesty. Accordingly I tell you flatly my belief 
that if you haven’t any romance in your life it’s 
a failure. Whether you are thirty or forty or 
fifty or sixty or seventy, if you don’t rise from 
breakfast with a fine excitement to begin the 
day, you have missed something which is bet- 
ter than anything you have got in its place.) 

And now let me briefly explain what I con- 
cluded that romance is. Romance is every man 
and woman’s ‘‘real thing’: that which is quite 
worth while in a world chock full of tedium and 
inutility. In the chaos of a thousand distractions, 
romance is the blessed something which enables 
you to forget everything else. Romance is the 
deep cry which excites you to your best and 
utmost. Romance is whatever stiffens your sin- 
ews with endurance and freshens your eyes with 
expectation. Romance is whatever calls you out 
of your languor and indifference and _half- 
heartedness—and uses you, consumes you, ade- 
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quately—so that all the accumulated material of 
your life—your wisdom, your experience—takes 
fire, and gives off light, heat, warmth, and the 
beauty and red wings of flame. 

This, I think myself, is pretty nearly the deep- 
est cry out of the human heart. But never mind 
what I think myself. I put it to you. “Don’t you 
think yourself, don’t you find when you stop to 
listen, that this is pretty nearly the deepest cry 
out of your own heart: “O, to be used—to be 
used adequately. O, to be consumed adequately 
—so that there shall be nothing left—nothing 
precious and useful left to mould, ferment, de- 
cay, rust, and waste in you unused P” 

Don’t you hate the waste of all good things? 
Don’t you detest yourself when you are useless 
and ineffective? Don’t you feel wretched when 
you consider the good powers you had which 
you didn’t make much of? Don’t you like your- 
self better when you hit the mark? When you 
feel all the energy in your organism pulling 
straight and strong against the collar? Isn’t that 
- the real success and romance of adult life? 

Upon my honour, I think it is. And that is 
why, don’t you see, I am so much interested in 
people’s jobs, in their shop, in their professional 
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activity. Well, now, I believe that a man’s job 
or a woman’s job, day in and day out, year in 
and.year out, is perhaps the only thing in his 
life that has a first-class chance to use him and 
consume:him adequately, and therefore has a 
first-class chance of being and remaining a ro- 
mance. 

You recall, perhaps, what R. L. Stevenson 
said, in one of his letters, about his art and his 
wife. “I love my wife,” he said, “few men more. 
But I could conceive of life without her. With- 
out my.art, life would be unthinkable.” 

Do you feel that way about teaching? If you 
don’t, why don’t your 

I said, at the outset, that I don’t know exactly 
on what footing I am meeting you. I’m not sure 
that it has been made clear whether I am a pro- 
fessor, or an ex-teacher, or an editor, or a writer, 
or what “line” I am supposed to carry. But I 
will stop now and clear that up. I rather think 
I am a teacher, and that that is why I am here. 

From 1906 to 1924—eighteen years—I was 
very obviously a teacher, and nothing else in 
particular. In 1924, I apparently threw up my 
job and went to New York to edit “Books,” for 
the Herald-Tribune. J hope you are all sub- 
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scribing to it. You can get my valuable ideas 
there at length every day in the year. I believe 
very heartily in being all there, whatever you 
are doing. And so, during my first year, I was 
rather anxious to act and look the part of an ed- 
itor and a journalist. Towards the end of the 
year I flattered myself that I had made great 
progress in looking like a journalist. For one 
evening in June J was at a dinner. And the lady 
by whom I was sitting, one of those fashionable 
worldly New York women, such as one meets in 
the novels of Mrs. Wharton, having made a few 
polite inquiries as to who [I was, where I came 
from, and what I had been doing, looked me 
over carefully, and said, “Well, you don’t look 
like a professor.” 

I went home about midnight, full of triumph, 
thinking: “(Now at last I have arrived as a 
journalist.” With chin on my chest and my head 
in the clouds, brooding, lost in thought, absent- 
minded—like a “brisk” journalist!—lI started to 
cross the street in front of my own apartment, 
when a red taxicab, roaring up the avenue, al- 
most knocked me down. I leaped back to the 
sidewalk to save my life. As the taxi swept roar- 
ing by, someone stuck his head out at the win- 
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- dow and shouted. reassuringly into the night: 
“AJ-Il] right—pré-fessor!!” In just that flash- 
ing instant, you see, the wretched fellow had 
“sot my number,” seen through my journalistic 
disguise. 

And then I knew and confessed to myself that 
I was a teacher, always had been, always should 
be; and that there was no getting around it or 
disguising it. In going from the classroom to 
the newspaper, I had merely changed one class- 
room for another. I wasn’t tired of teaching. I 
merely wanted to devote myself to that part of 
the teacher’s work which most interested me— 
namely, shaping men and women. I was not 
tired of teaching. I merely wished to learn 
something more about what I had come to feel 
was the most vital part of the teacher’s art, 
namely, awakening and liberating the life in the 
student. 

Confession is good for the soul. J am here to 
tell the truth about my experience with teach- 
ing. I am here to give you my reflections on 
teaching for whatever they are worth. And I 
have to tell you frankly that for some years 
before I left the classroom I had been having 
a growing feeling that a lot of teachers, myself 
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among them, were doing their jobs rather badly. 
The proof of that was that the teachers were get- 
ting a little bored; the pupils were getting a lit- 
tle bored. The teachers were not “live wires”; 
the pupils were not “live wires.” They told us so 
in the papers. The electricity in the teacher 
didn’t pass into the pupil. There was no cur- 
rent. There was no shock. There was no reac- 
tion. The wires were down. 

Or there was a “short circuit” somewhere; 
and all the live interest of teaching communi- 
ties ran off elsewhere, into student activities, 
student newspapers, athletics, parties, dancing, 
or even into reading current literature. Some of 
the fellows, I found, who were writing cur- 
rent novels and poems and essays got hold of 
my pupils and set their life at work, set them 
on fire, made their brains hot, and made their 
hearts beat faster. These fellows, I said to my- 
self, are doing the real teaching here. It is they 
who are really shaping these young men and 
women. Not I. How do they do it? What is the 
_ secret of infectious, contagious, fertilizing 
power which they possess and most of us teach- 
ers do note 

I lost sleep at night thinking about that. 
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I began to feel like the Greek teacher in one 
of the little tales by the Russian story-teller 
Chekhov. This fellow was a very pedantic old 
boy who thought he knew exactly how every- 
thing ought to be done. There were a lot of mice 
in his house, and so he got a young kitten and 
undertook to make a mouser of him. First he 
caught a live mouse in the trap. Then he roared 
for the maid to bring in the kitten, took the little 
creature by the scruff of the neck, thrust his 
nose up to the door of the trap, and opened it 
with a bang. The mouse leaped out, and the 
kitten, terrified, turned tail and fled to the 
kitchen. The teacher pursued him, brought him 
back, and cuffed him soundly for his silly be- 
haviour. Next day, the teacher caught another 
live mouse in the trap and pursued the same 
tactics. The mouse escaped again. The kitten, a 
little more terrified than before, fled again. The 
third day he caught still another mouse. The 
same story! So it went on, till finally the old 
pedant became quite disgusted and cursed the 
kitten and gave him up as a bad job. The kitten 
grew up to be a big robust tomcat, but when- 
ever he saw a mouse coming, he fled over the 
fence. 
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That is the way, says Chekhov, I was taught 
Greek! 

The behaviouristic psychologists describe the 
response of this educated cat to the sight of a 
mouse as a “conditioned reflex.” 

Now here is my own grand pedagogical dis- 
covery, and it isn’t very original either: The 
average kitten is born with a healthy appetite 
for mouse which lasts and grows, unless it is 
killed off by the teachers of kitten. 

At this point I wish to remark that there are 
teachers who foster appetite; and that they are 
the only teachers who are worth their salt. As a 
high-school boy, I had one teacher who, I still 
think, was very nearly an ideal one; and I want 
to say a word or two about his methods, which 
were very simple and very potent. 

He was, in passing, a fine scholar, valedic- 
torian of his class in college. But that is not the 
point. I have seen plenty of valedictorians who 
did not thrill me. He taught me what little 
Greek I know, but that is not much, for I gave 
him only a year to it. In the classroom, he was 
a strenuous drill master, and kept us all on our 
toes with excitement, as if we were playing ten- 
nis, very keen about Greek grammar and ac- 
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cents. But that is not the point either. He also 
drilled me on the notes in the back of the high- 
school edition of Macbeth, yet that is not the 
point. 

But I have analysed his method and know 
just what the point was. The point is that this 
teacher had in himself a white-hot love for fine 
things in literature, and whenever one touched 
him one took fire. That is just the whole secret 
in a nutshell. 

I remember one day he told us all—a senior 
high-school class in English—to close our high- | 
school editions of Macbeth. Then without a 
word of comment he read us “The Death of Soc- 
rates” from Jowett’s Plato, read it with a kind 
of intensity and grave feeling, which made the 
conversation in the prison house very real to us. 
I could hardly wait till the session was over to 
get hold of Jowett and read through the Dia- 
logues. 

His most effective teaching, so far as I was 
concerned, was done in the five minutes between 
4:00 and 4: 05 in the afternoon, as I was passing 
by his desk on the way out of the classroom. 

He would stop me and say, “Look here, Sher- 
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man, have you read the Epithalamium and the 
Hymns of Edmund Spenser?” 

And I would admit that I had not. 

“Ah.” he would exclaim, with a flash and a 
glow of remembered pleasure in his eyes, “A, 
but I envy you reading those poems for the first 
time! Then I would go and buy the works of 
Spenser and read him straight through, in a 
cheap little 35 cent edition, which I have to this 
day, and still prefer to any other, for the sake 
of my memory of first exploring there in search 
of the gusto I heard in that teacher’s voice, in 
search of the glow I had seen in that teacher’s 
eyes. 

Under the influence of these little fiery 
touches of enthusiasm between 4:00 and 4:05 
in the afternoon, I read through while in high 
school the works of Spenser, of Keats, of Shel- 
ley, of Byron, of Tennyson, the whole works of 
Matthew Arnold, politics and theology in- 
cluded, Plato, Milton’s Areopagitica, and some 
of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 1 remember 
those offhand as some of the books bought and 
read under that teacher’s influence. There was 
no examination in any of these things, no 
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“credit” for reading. They were presented to 
me just as privileges and pleasures to be had for 
the taking; and so I took them. He discovered 
my appetite and liberated it. That was all there 
was to it. 

I date my first real awaking to the beauty of 
Greek literature in this way. One afternoon this 
teacher and a fellow teacher of his were stand- 
ing in the school yard eating peanuts and watch- 
ing our team playing football. I happened to be 
standing near. As this teacher of mine shelled 
his peanuts, he said to the other teacher: “Do 
you know last night, Walter, I read themes till 
three in the morning. Then I wanted something 
to take the taste out of my mouth. And so I took 
down the Antigone of Sophocles and read it; 
and do you know, it was so beautiful that I 
couldn't sleep.” 

I overheard him saying that, you see, eating 
peanuts out on the football field, where it 
dropped -from him just casually: “It was so 
beautiful that I couldn’t sleep.” He said it as if 
the memory of that beauty hurt him a little still, 
like a pleasure that is almost too perfect to be 
endured. 

I was willing to go a good way for a beauty 
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that would not let me sleep; and so in my high- 
school days I began to read Greek tragedies in 
translation, and to learn a little Greek just as 
fast as I could. 

He didn’t know that he was teaching on that 
particular occasion. He didn’t know it till 
twenty years later, when I found him, now a 
master in one of the New York high schools, 
and told him about it. It was merely a spark 
dropped in tinder, from the bright blaze in his 
own mind. But that, all along, had been his in- 
stinctive method. He knew what nine teachers 
out of ten don’t understand, that you can’t 
shape men and women from outside. You have 
got to start something burning inside. All the 
fine art of teaching is there. And it is rare. It is 
fearfully rare. 

Now when J used to talk about these matters 
in the university with my colleagues, I found 
that they didn’t take much stock in them. They 
were inclined to believe that I must have had an 
exceptional appetite; which was not in the least 
the case. They were inclined, like all teachers, 
to shift the responsibility to the students. “Stu- 
dents don’t wish to learn,” they said. “They 
aren't interested.” “They have no appetite.” 
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“They are a languid lot.” “Their minds are 
somewhere else.” . 

After many years of fairly close observation 
in the field of education, I am inclined to think 
that the average student’s nature has not been 
sized up. I am inclined to think that the same 
thing is true in the field of literature. I mean 
that the average reader’s nature hasn’t been 
properly sized up. Publishers and booksellers 
complain, just as teachers do, exactly. They say, 
“People don’t want to read, don’t want to learn. 
They have no appetite.” I incline to think it is 
a libel in both cases. 

I think the truth about the average person’s 
nature is that, at all ages, he is awfully hungry. 
He wants something very badly. He doesn’t 
know just what it is. But he does know that he 
won’t take anything else. And what he really 
wants without really knowing it is just what I 
described to you a little while ago as what you, 
as mature adults, want. He wants the real thing. 
He wants a gripping, exciting romance made 
out of his own drowsy life. He wants to be 
waked up, liberated, set in motion, used, his 
powers used, not yours; he wants to be in har- 
ness and pulling with all his own strength 
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against the collar. If you will show him the way 
to do that, you can do just as you please with 
him. He will follow you to hell, if you beckon 
him. But if you can’t or won’t show him the 
way to what he wants, he probably won't go a 
step with you, he will nod at you under clos- 
ing eyelids, he will fall asleep on his bench. 

It seems to me that I have made a series of 
shocking discoveries in the field of education. 
First, I have discovered that the celebrated 
apathy and worthlessness of the average stu- 
dent is due to unsatisfied hunger, due to his de- 
sire to be educated and to the disdain for their 
jobs felt by many of those who are in charge of 
his education. Second, I discovered that the 
worst teachers were the great scholars who pro- 
duced learning in contempt of their listeners. 
Third, I discover that pretty contemptible 
scholars are every now and then among the most 
effective teachers. I find this fact puzzling, and 
I don’t like it; but I find it true. And now that 
I am no longer a teacher I don’t hesitate so much 
- about telling truths that I don’t like. 

Finally, I have discovered that the best teach- 
ers have a technique which many of the good 
scholars and the fine disciplinarians despise and 
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scorn to use. They are at great pains to form per- 
sonal relations with inarticulate, fumbling, half- 
baked boys and girls. They probe them in search 
of latent unguessed powers. They shamelessly 
flatter the feeblest signs of real vitality in them. 
They prod them, lure them, guide them, fire 
them, set them in motion—in short, make suc- 
cesses out of puttylike dumb impossibilities. 

The average young person likes to be flat- 
tered, sops up flattery like a sponge; and you'd 
better give him a little from time to time, at the 
risk of turning his head. It is better for him to 
have his head turned a little than for him to 
settle into a chronic stiffneck. It is better for 
him to get a little hot-headed than to have a bad 
case of cold feet. But what he himself really 
craves, in his formative years, is not flattery. 
What he craves is to feel himself in the grip of 
strong formative hands which promise to make 
something out of him which shall not be soft, 
like a sponge, but hard like a baseball, a league 
ball, a championship ball, capable of being 
pitched at a high speed over the plate. 

I say this craving to be formed is the most in- 
teresting aspect of adolescence. But it is also a 
want and a desire of people at all ages. It is an 
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elemental and universal passion. As such it de- 
serves to be recognized and studied as much as 
hatred or lust or any of the seven deadly sins. 
Keep your eyes open for virtues that have been 
hastily classified as vices. All people who work 
successfully upon other men and women take 
account of it. 

The craving for form explains the worship 
of the football players for the coach who week 
after week works them like horses, browbeats, 
harries, and curses them; and they put up with 
him, not only put up with him but worship him. 
Why? Because they know he is /icking them into 
shape, licking them into shape for victory. 

That is a symbol, isn’t it? of what everyone 
wants: To be licked into shape for victory. Peo- 
ple don’t resist you when they find you are do- 
ing that. 

The craving to be formed explains the adora- 
tion of daubers in the studio for the great mas- 
ter, a Whistler, a Sargent, who, strolling in for 
a quarter of an hour, bends over the canvas and 
exclaims: “Rotten! Do it like this,” and with a 
slash runs an infinitely instructive thumb nail 
through the wet paint. 

The craving for form explains the devotion 
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of the French to Napoleon, of the Germans to 
Ludendorff, of the Russians to Lenin, the Ital- 
ians to Mussolini, of many Americans to the Ku 
Klux Klan. I am not defending, please note, any 
of these heroes. I am merely explaining the hold 
they get on men. They arrive when the masses 
of men are in a state of helpless futility, these 
dictators. And they satisfy the average man’s de- 
sire to be shaped, and incorporated into some- 
thing important, effective, formidable. ‘““Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust him,” cries the old 
patriarch, cries the soldier, cries the average 
man out of the heroic depths of his craving for 
form. 

In the field of literature this passion accounts 
in considerable measure for the power of those 
great books which never go out of print: The 
Bible, the Imitation, Pilgrim’s Progress, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, Plutarch, Marcus Aurelius, 
Plato, Montaigne. These books seize upon souls 
at their appointed hour and deal tyrannically 
with them. That is what the average man wants 
of his books, especially if he be a man of but 
few books. He wants them to do something to 
him, for him, with him. That is his measure of 
their interest and success. 
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Consider some of the works which have ap- 
parently satisfied the common reader in recent 
years: Certain treatises on etiquette, Mr. Wells’s 
and Mr. Van Loon’s histories of the human race, 
Mr. Strachey’s Victoria, Papini’s Life of Christ. 
It is easy to make cynical remarks on the signifi- 
cance of any or all of these successes, as, for 
example, to say that they prove the “large, easy 
swallow” of the average man, his desire to know 
everything without studying anything, his in- 
ability to consult the primary sources of his in- 
formation, his indifference to authority, his de- 
pendence on spoon foods. Yes, doubtless Mr. 
Wells and Signor Papini artfully baited their 
hooks. But the poor fish, the common reader, 
rises to the bait because with deep elementary 
passion he craves the help of some resolute 
power to reduce to form the futile shapelessness 
of his religious yearnings and his chaotic igno- 
rance of universal history. 

It is by no means always authors with what 
is derisively called “the Messiah complex” who 
run with a mould to meet people who want to 
be moulded. The passion for taking hold of the 
shapeless and shaping it is obvious enough in fa- 
mous Puritans such as Bunyan, Wesley, Carlyle, 
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Emerson, Arnold. ‘But what curiously escapes 
notice is that this passion is present in almost 
equal degree in the types of men who from age 
to age have resisted the Puritans. The man of 
Cavalier disposition, the Conformist, the Epi- 
curean, the esthete, the fop, and even the “im- 
moralist,” also demand to be formed. They, too, 
run to meet men of imagination with artistic 
moulding hands and a vision in their eyes of 
something complete of its kind and finished, 
though it be but a complete Byronist, a finished 
Pelham, a perfected Dorian Grey, a consum- 
mate Peter Whiffle, or some other figure in 
which the chaos within the Beautiful and the 
Damned may temporarily repose and become 
conscious of limits, of form. The flapper and the 
lounge lizard are formed by somebody just as 
truly_as.the leader of the,.Y. W..C.A. or the 
president of the Phi Beta Kappa Society; and 
often with a more finished art. 

There are two ways of regarding the average 
man’s desire to be formed. Qne may regard it 
with contempt; one may say: “Look at history 
and see how easily this desire is satisfied! What 
shapes of wrath and shame the plastic clay has 
been content to rest in! What distortions! What 
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caricatures of humanity!” Yes, but what hands 
have made these moulds, and have offered them 
or nothing to the universal desire for form? 
“Ffere I am!” cries the common clay to the ar- 
tist, to the teacher. “Here we are!’ cry the 
average men to the statesmen. Take us. Break 
us. Make us the muddy door mat of peace or the 
bloody altar cloth of war. But somehow, some- 
how, weave us into the pattern of our times. 
Use us! Give us a recognizable meaning and 
interest—if a beautiful and adequate one is 
- within the compass of your souls, we, who have 
long served as the door mats of peace and the 
altar cloths of war, will not resist. 

Regarded in this way, the average man’s de- 
sire to be formed ceases to be a subject for con- 
tempt and becomes a subject for pity and pathos. 
Even in “higher” artistic circles those who can 
satisfy it worthily are so few. Among the sym- 
bolic sculptures of Rodin there is one of sin- 
gular tenderness and poignancy called Man and 
His Thought. It shows the naked figure of a 
bearded man whose body below the waist is 
without form and immersed in stone. He stands 
facing the fair body of a young child, whose 
limbs are somewhat further disengaged from 
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the rock, and breathes upon it as Elijah breathed 
upon the widow’s son; as Pygmalion, the sculp- 
tor, breathed upon the cold marble form of Gal- 
atea; as God breathed on the dust of the Gar- 
den—iill they came alive. That is the whole 
business of education. 

The real teacher is an impassioned artist, with 
his whole soul bent upon making his pupils 
come alive. There is nothing so exciting in any 
profession on the face of the earth as the moment 
when the dead, inert thing under your hands 
comes alive. 

As a literary critic, I sometimes think I 
have done with dividing books and authors into 
classical and romantic, realistic and naturalis- 
tic, good and bad, moral and immoral. Those 
divisions of things interest me less than they did. 
I see things more simply now. All books to me 
are either quick or dead. I like nearly all the 
live ones, even if they were published in 500 
B.C., and dislike nearly all the dead ones, even 
if they were published in 192s. 

If I ever returned to classroom teaching, I 
should not worry so much as I used to about 
presenting orderly arrays of facts to my pupils. 
I should spend vastly more time and energy in 
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devising means to stimulate their own internal 
growth and unfolding. 

I do not see how any teacher who is being 
successful at making things come alive can ever 
find his work tedious, or can ever himself or her- 
self acquire that worn and fatigued and lustre- 
less aspect which is described when people say: 
“He looked just like a professor,” or “she looks 
just like a teacher.” 

While I was still teaching in the classroom, I 
used to collect these disagreeable remarks which 
critics made about us and study them. Here is 
one of them by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks. He is 
describing the sallow, joyless aspect of a group 
of American Rhodes scholars among the gay 
and jolly English boys at Oxford: 


Pallid and wizened, little old men they seemed, 
rather stale and flat and dry; and I said to myself, 
it is a barren soil these men have sprung from— 
plainly they have never known a day of good grow- 
ing weather. . . . They brought to a head certain 
obscure impressions that had long been working in 
my imagination. 

I remembered, for instance, the “young instruc- 
tors’ I had encountered between Boston and San 
Francisco. I remembered the sad sapless air of so 
Anany of them and their sepulchral voices, the notes 
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of the essential priggishness the characteristic of 
which is . . . to have pride in the possession of 
one’s intellect rather than joy in the use of it. 


When I read a libel on us teachers like that, 
it always set me to thinking. I didn’t wholly be- 
lieve it, but I always believed part of it. It made 
me suspect that we teachers kept our eyes a little 
too close to our profession. If we weren’t hav- 
ing a good time teaching, we needed to look 
abroad a little, and see if anyone else was hav- 
ing a better time, and, if so, how they were go- 
ing at it. 

The old Puritan, Cotton Mather, remarks in 
his Essays to Do Good: “The sins of teachers 
are the teachers of sins.” I suppose that could be 
interpreted: “If you aren’t getting any joy out 
of your work then you can be sure you aren’t 
giving any joy by your work. If you don’t feel 
pleasure, nobody can catch pleasure from you. 
If you aren’t alive, you can’t give life.” Cer- 
tainly, I used to say to myself, the besetting sin in 
the teaching profession is to resign one’s self too 
soon, and too early, to being numbered among 
“the unburied dead.” 

Old Cotton Mather has another remark that 
took my fancy. He says: “It appears very neces- 
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sary that you should occasionally set apart whole 
days for secret prayer and fasting and thus per- 
fume your studies with extraordinary devo- 
tions.” That seemed to me a good idea. 

To put this in modern terms, every teacher, 
young and old, needs, from time to time, to sub- 
ject himself to sharp self-criticism, to ask him- 
self what he is here for, and whether he is ac- 
complishing his errand. Last week in New York 
the actors tried an interesting experiment. They 
put Hamlet on the stage in costumes of 1925. 
Hamlet lies on the sofa in a golf suit smoking a 
cigarette and recites “To be or not to be.” He 
makes the lines real under these conditions. He 
gives the past a new birth. The teacher needs 
every now and then to have a new birth, to cast 
off his old dead skin, to burn up his old cloth- 
ing, to make his personality over again, so that 
he may be fit to associate with young and living 
things. The finest perfume of studies, to borrow 
old Mather’s phrase, is that odour of health and 
vitality which comes from being renewed and 
alive. 

Once on a day of prayer and fasting, I called 
into memory Benjamin Franklin’s little note- 
book in which he had outlined the virtues of the 
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perfect moral man; and I remembered how he 
practiced himself in these virtues, and actually 
acquired a fair number of them. And J said, sup- 
pose a teacher should try to overcome that 
whitey-brown, colourless, joyless character that 
Mr. Brooks says he has. Suppose I should get a 
little notebook and outline the virtues of the 
ideal teacher, or at least the virtues of the good 
teacher. What ought to go into ite If I were 
sketching the vitalizing virtues of an ideal, what 
should I put in my sketch? 

I set down a few memoranda. Here they are: 

(1) The good teacher conceives of his own 
subject as central, whatever it is, and all else as 
subsidiary. He builds the universe around his 
own subject, whether his subject is bookkeeping 
or botany. This may be an illusion; but it is a 
vital illusion. It does much good and little harm. 
It may make the world a little out of focus, but 
it will make the world alive. For the artist the 
centre of the universe is always within six inches 
of his own eye. 

(2) My teacher must never conceive that di- 
vulging information is the end of his work. His 
important task is to kindle the will, the emo- 
tions, the imagination; and to sensitize the mind, 
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fill it with light, make it desirous and eager. 

(3) He ought not to be held responsible for 
making a pupil pass in his course; but every 
teacher ought to hold himself responsible for 
making his pupil strenuously desire to pass the 
course. That is quite another matter. A teacher 
can’t supply brains when they are missing; but 
desire, eagerness—these things can actually be 
grafted onto blockheads, after which they may 
make useful blocks. 

(4) Certain instructors go into the classroom 
and lay out their intellectual commodities with 
the air of a languid clerk in a dry-goods store, 
saying, “Take it or leave it, as you like. What is 
it to me?” 

These fellows would be fired from a retail 
shoe department. It is only because the school- 
room suffereth long and is kind to incompetents 
that so many of these pedagogical deadbeats still 
are to be seen there. The spirit of teaching is not 
in such fellows. On the whole, after prayerful 
meditation, I am convinced that a good teacher 
is a good salesman; and if he doesn’t like his 
goods and can’t sell them, he ought to get out. 

A teacher who is a good salesman creates an 
atmosphere in his class in which the industries 
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of Ludington inflame his imagination, and the 
veriest bonehead gets a realizing sense that his 
eternal salvation hangs on his mastering the 
French irregular verbs and parallel construc- 
tion in composition. 

(5) My teacher would scorn to defile his 
mouth by talking, as many young teachers do, 
as if they were engaged in unimportant jobs, in 
mere “routine” teaching. He knows there is no 
routine teaching where there are no routine 
teachers. He knows, if he have grace to make 
it so, that every course and every meeting of 
every class is what Emerson would have called 
“a divine opportunity.” 

Before entering his classroom he pulls him- 
self up short at the door and swiftly reminds 
himself as follows: 

“JT am going into the presence of quivering 
young souls. They are responsive, but they are 
soft, unformed, like plastic clay. What am I to 
do with this impressionable stuff? Today is my 
chance to say something which they will re- 
member with gratitude fifty years hence. I am 
not carrying them a message from Mt. Sinai. 
But I am going today to make them remember 
fifty years hence that the predicate must agree 
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with the subject. I am going today to make them 
remember fifty years hence to open their mouths 
and speak so that they can be heard. It may be 
a little thing, like where to place a comma, but 
if it is going to operate for fifty years, it is worth 
getting white-hot over for one hour. Isn’t it? To- 
day, I will give an impetus to their wills which 
they will feel for half a century. Today, I will 
give a fone to their emotions which will “tone 
them up” for half a century. Today I will make 
them take one step along that path which they 
will follow for half a century towards moral and 
intellectual success. 

Such little enterprises are huge in their total 
and final results, and my teacher accomplishes 
them every day in the year. 

When I look in on his classroom I don’t see 
him visibly “trailing clouds of glory,” but in 
my mind’s eye I do see him dropping sparks of 
fire. | 

(6) My teacher is a master of realism. He is 
careful not to make himself merely and vaguely 
‘“Gnspirational.” He envisages the entire enter- 
prise. He does impart information, quantities of 
it, and in good order, too. He is methodical, and 
his method begets method in his pupils. He dis- 
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ciplines by his own éxample of self-discipline. 
And he knows that he must make his informa- 
tion not merely important but appear so; his 
methods not merely useful, but plausible and 
attractive; his discipline not merely sound and 
right, but obviously and ingratiatingly effective. 

(7) His pupils come to him and ask him some 
soft secret of success. He replies: ‘““There are no 
soft secrets of success that are worth telling. Suc- 
cess slips away from you like sand through the 
fingers, like water through a leaky pail, unless 
success is held tight by hard work, day by day, 
night by night, year in and year out. Silly young 
boys and girls, and older ones too, think the 
student’s work is done when he gets his high- 
school diploma, his A.B., his Ph.D. Silly girls 
and boys think when they have those silly things 
they can have a place in the sun and a pleasant 
time for the rest of their lives. Everyone who 
is not looking forward to going to seed looks 
forward to working harder and harder and 
more fruitfully as long as he lasts. 

(8) Students consult him frequently about the 
worth of degrees from Michigan, Harvard, 
Chicago, Illinois. He replies, “On the whole it 
doesn’t make two cents difference at which de- 
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cent institution you get your degree. Your cer- 
tificate may slightly help you in landing your 
first job. After that you will get on by your own 
steam or you won’t get on at all. ‘Pulls’ don’t 
lift much that any self-respecting man wants. 
The only person who can put you at the head 
of your profession is yourself.” 

(9) Getting a good job is for a good man not 
the end but the beginning of strenuous activity. 
But it isn’t hard work that makes a man white- 
grey and sad and wizened—if he has got suf- 
ficient fire to heat his boilers and move his driv- 
ing rod. God made us so that we thrive on hard 
work; and it was a good plan. 

(10) Gaiety, hilarity, jocundity, which, 
ideally, should characterize the good teacher, 
come from two things. First, conceiving largely 
of one’s task, setting up a victorious life as a 
goal, and then digging the spurs into the sides 
of one’s intent till they bite, till blood flecks 
them. Second, gaiety, hilarity, and jocundity 
rise out of the solid satisfaction of feeling in 
yourself a general trained power to effect what- 
ever you set out to perform. That gaiety is the 
bubbling over of surplus power more than equal 
to its tasks. 
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(11) It is a fair question whether a teacher 
shouldn’t cultivate the feeling that he is in- 
vincible. That wise woman, Emerson’s Aunt 
Mary, said to him: “Do whatever you are afraid 
of.” I have tried it now and then, and always 
have had more nerve and courage after. The 
prestige in his own eyes which a man gets from 
the habit of squarely facing his fears helps to 
make him fearless, and gives him steadiness and 
confidence. 

(12) If an ambitious person fails, he comes 
down with a respectable crash, which is a cer- 
tain satisfaction in itself. But the failure of those 
who have never tried hard to get what they 
wanted, but have languidly let it slip through 
their fingers, the mere resigners and subsiders— 
that is a mere mush and deliquescence of soft 
things, the mould and decay of vegetable organ- 
isms. 

(13) Finally, I intend to say, whenever I get 
a chance, to teachers and to all people who are 
engaged in any way in shaping men and women: 
We are insufficiently ambitious, both for our- 
selves and for others. Good teachers prepare 
their students for life. Yes, but that is not 
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enough. The good teacher must find his joy in 
thinking that he is preparing for a successful 
life, for a victorious life. Let us accept nothing 
less. 


AND LITERATURE’ 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 


SIR: There has been much painful criticism in 
your columns and elsewhere of the graduate 
work in our universities, particularly in literary 
fields. You have, for example, commented on 
the vicious influence of so-called German meth- 
ods of scholarship, minute specialization, ex- 
cessive emphasis upon “research,” the worth- 
lessness of the ordinary doctoral dissertation, 
and the inadequate training of the teacher. 
There is one point, however, which, I think, has 
not been sufficiently dwelt upon: The very best 
men do not enter upon graduate study at all; the 
next best drop out after a year’s experiment; the 
mediocre men at the end of two years; the most 
unfit survive and become doctors of philosophy, 
who go forth and reproduce their kind. The 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, May 14, 1908. 
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worst thing that can be said against the gradu- 
ate school is that it turns the best men away. 
The best men for literary work are men of 
literary taste and aspiration. An outsider would 
naturally suppose the graduate school to be espe- 
cially alluring to young men with a desire for a 
knowledge of literature, men with a keen sense 
of literary excellence, and gifted with original 
literary power. Such men appear every now and 
then in the small colleges of the East and the 
universities of the West. They conceive the no- 
tion that in the graduate school of some large 
Eastern university they shall come in contact 
with professors who are men of letters, with 
young men who are advanced and eager stu- 
dents of letters. They hope to enlarge their ac- 
quaintance with great men and great ideas, to 
expend great energy for great returns, to ad- 
vance steadily to higher levels with a more 
liberal air and broader prospects. They are 
much surprised. They are bidden to provide 
themselves with an adding machine to count the 
occurrence of “fish” and “flesh” in the poetry 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth centuries; they 
are asked to hearken to the vowels and con- 
sonants singing together through the Dark 
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Ages; they are invited to embrace the inspiring 
relics of the Gothic gospels; they are inducted 
into the physiology of the vocal organs; they 
are set astride an enchanted broomstick and sent 
chasing Cuchulinn through the Celtic moon- 
shine. Seriously, there is nothing more pathetic 
in the world than the sight of the ardent and as- 
piring souls from Utah, Oregon, Texas, and the 
isles of the sea, who come up to the graduate 
school, and, in the faith and heart-ravishing im- 
pudence of little children asking for bread, re- 
ceive a gold brick. So much for their hope of en- 
larging their acquaintance with great men and 
great ideas. 

Their hope of training for creative literary 
work fares even worse. Their original literary 
power is the very thing that the graduate school 
should nourish. This, however, is the thing that 
the graduate school ignores, mocks, seeks to dis- 
courage. The puissant Darwinians, who have 
taken charge of the “higher” study of literature, 
are suspicious of felicity in expression. They 
shun popularity as they do the devil. They wish 
the theses of their pupils to be what is techni- 
cally called “scholarly,” by which they mean 
true to the bare literal fact, objectively pre- 
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sented, unrelieved by humour or feeling, em- 
banked. and barricaded with notes. Every shav- 
ing of the workshop must be presented with the 
peg that the workshop produced; every mouse 
must be accompanied by the mountain that 
brought it forth. The student of real literary 
taste and power turns away rebuffed. He may go 
into journalism, become a critic of the playhouse 
or publishing house, write for the magazines, or 
drift into the novel. Journalism and literature 
are the weaker because he has not had the train- 
ing of a sound graduate school: the graduate 
school is the weaker because it has turned away 
a man of life and promise, a man who knew 
what he wanted but could not get it. 

There is no branch of higher education that 
has set to work more deliberately to cut off its 
own nose than English. There is no department 
of the graduate school that has greater oppor- 
tunities, or makes less use of them. Whether one 
likes it or not, English literature is the student’s 
main road to culture—the culture that Arnold 
meant: a knowledge of the best that has been 
thought and said in the world. The manifest op- 
portunity of advanced English teachers and stu- 
dents is to add, not to the sum of human knowl- 
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edge, but to the sum of human knowers; to the 
sum of those acquainted with the immortal 
works of men’s minds in all ages of the world. 
We all lament the banal and weak-kneed jour- 
nalism for which we are so celebrated. Do our 
English teachers make any concerted attempt to 
catch the embryo journalist, and stiffen his 
knees, and supply him with ideas too costly for 
even the multi-millionaire proprietor to pur- 
chase? Some of us are sorry that our literary 
critics have no standards; that our versifiers are 
so vapid, so destitute both of thought and of 
feeling; that our novelists are so sensational and 
so fond of launching theories that were exploded 
a hundred years ago. Do our English teachers 
make any concerted attempt to impregnate con- 
temporary literature with the ideas of which 
they are, or ought to be, the custodians? Colleges 
all over the country are asking the graduate 
schools for teachers of English literature, for 
men capable of interesting graduates and under- 
graduates in the great ideas of Englishmen of 
the last four centuries. Do our graduate schools 
send them anything but pseudo-scientific special- 
ists? There is a remarkable case of demand fail- 
ing to create supply. 
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I sometimes think the best university that 
America ever had was that audacious school of 
philosophy which nestled under the hills of Con- 
cord. There for a little time were gathered to- 
gether a few inadequately trained but great- 
souled and big-minded men, with a genuine 
hunger for the world’s culture. There old Bron- 
son Alcott launched his imperfect flying ma- 
chine into the “intense inane.” There Emerson 
discoursed with Plato and Paul and Cesar and 
Dante and Montaigne and Goethe—entered into 
their spirits and possessed them. There—stran- 
gest spectacle that ever insulted the practical 
sense of Yankeeland—Thoreau sat down in his 
thirty-dollar shanty on Walden Pond, trimmed 
his evening lamp, and summoned around him 
Confucius and Zoroaster, Buddha and Zeno; 
rose in the morning and made his bread by rec- 
ipe of Cato the Censor, and hoed his beans by 
the precepts of Sir Kenelm Digby and John 
Evelyn. There was a moment of intellectual ex- 
pansion—men laid hold upon the poles of the 
earth. The wave of the brief bold renaissance of 
ideas that produced the transcendentalists pro- 
duced Hawthorne, Lowell, and Whitman, the 
most original and powerful poetic force that 
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America has liberated. For a little while, the 
cold skies of New England were glorious. But 
the giants of those days are no more. Montaigne 
gives way to Dr. Schwan and Dr. Behrens; 
Goethe to Professor Sievers; Plato to Dr. 
Braune, and the apostle Paul to the philologer 
of the same name. We produce a troop of pro- 
founder scholars who know that Emerson 
should be dismissed with a smile; he made 
Chaucer borrow of Lydgate and Caxton—that’s 
all we need to know of him. Carlyle was a dod- 
derer ; for his etymology was faulty and his voice 
was strained—that’s all we need to know of him. 
Arnold was a dabbler; for he spoke of the Celtic 
spirit from a very inadequate knowledge of Old 
Irish—that’s all we need to know of him. We 
will have our revenge of them all; we will study 
Lydgate and the etymological dictionary and 
Old Irish, and let Emerson and Carlyle and Ar- 
nold lapse with all their heroes and their hob- 
bies into dusty oblivion. 

I should like to see inscribed over the door 
of every graduate student of literature that 
splendid sentiment of Lord Bacon: “I have 
taken all knowledge for my province.” That 
seems to me the only proper province for the 
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student to claim. When he becomes a teacher or 
a writer, let him narrow his domain as necessity 
and the shortness of his life require. One episode 
in the life of the Prince of Darkness has always 
roused my admiration: “He taketh him up into 
an exceedingly high mountain and sheweth him 
all the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 
them.” The question is whether we shall en- 
deavour to go with our students up into a high 
mountain top to see the glory of the world, or 
whether we shall set them to burrowing in a 
gopher hole. It is clear that guides to the moun- 
tain top are not to be found on every corner; 
graduate schools are not producing many men 
who can point out the glory of the world. The 
scrupulous Darwinian will at once retort that 
the guides I am asking for are mere popular 
lecturers, flimsy generalizers, belle-lettristic 
triflers. I admit that I think we need more 
generalizers, though it is not essential that they 
be flimsy generalizers. If talking in a compre- 
hensive way about the great men and great ideas 
of the world is to be popular, then we do dire- 
fully need more popular men—more men like 
Lowell, Arnold, Leslie Stephen, John Morley. 
We need men with an eye for contours ard alti- 
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tudes, a sense for life in its fullness, an eye for 
the glory of the world. Such men must be re- 
cruited mainly from those whom the graduate 
schools are turning away uneducated into 
literary hackwork, journalism, and underfed 
literature. 


PER SONALLTY WIN 
PROFESSORS’ 


THE outstanding superiority of the German to 
the American professor, according to one of our 
distinguished visitors from Berlin, is in his rich 
and independent Persénlichkeit. The American 
educator at his best is not without a certain dry 
intellectual vivacity and specialized efficiency, 
but he lacks the breadth of beam, the exuberant 
and contagious enthusiasm, and the spiritual in- 
trepidity that mark his Teutonic colleague. He 
occupies his chair with something too much of 
official preciseness; his voice has a hard pro- 
tessional twang; he deals himself out sparingly 
in social intercourse, like a commodity that may 
soon be exhausted. This unflattering foreign 
opinion of the American professorate seems to 
be seconded, with a difference, by Mr. Charles 
Warren in his “Plea for Personality in Profes- 
sors,” published in a recent issue of the Harvard 


1Reprinted from The Nation, July 18, 1912. 
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Advocate. He would agree that our professors 
are not what they ought to be; but he insists 
further that they are not what they were—they 
have fallen from a former state of grace. At 
Harvard, for example, the great generation of 
the Childs and Nortons and Shalers is passing 
away, and the mantle of education has descended 
to unequal shoulders—to men of good training 
and some parts, no doubt, yet without the girth 
and stature of the elder day and the amplitude 
of personal power. 

The proposition is obviously incapable of 
demonstration and should be taken with a 
liberal allowance of salt. We all know that every 
graduate who returns to his alma mater after an 
absence of twenty or thirty years—Mr. War- 
ren is of the class of 1889—is struck by the re- 
moval of ancient landmarks and the vanishing 
of the old familiar faces, and is prone to declare 
that things have degenerated since his day. We 
all know how the elder alumni stroll through 
the Yard or campus and exclaim at the growth 
of luxury among the younger generation. “The 
old college was a group of teachers; the new col- 
lege is a group of buildings.” “Steam heat in the 
old dormitory, and bathroom for every suite! 
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We used to split our own kindlings and wash 
under the pump. I remember how my room- 
mate used to duck his head under the spout in 
December and call out, ‘Come on, boys, this is 
what makes character.’ ’ We know, too, the in- 
evitable turn the conversation takes at the re- 
union banquet. ‘Well, there’s been a great 
change since our time, and I’m afraid it’s not 
entirely for the better.” “(Not a bad address the 
new president gave us, but he is not the man his 
predecessor was.” “No; and with old Wells 
gone, and Smith and Huntington and Jones, and 
Stone and Walworth retiring, it’s not the same 
place at all.” ‘Not at all. I called on Stone to- 
day, and he says the outlook is very gloomy; 
they can’t find suitable men to fill the vacancies. 
These young fellows are cast in another mould; 
they aren’t of the calibre of Wells and Smith.” 
“Old Wells was a character, though, wasn’t her” 
“But he did put us through our paces, and you 
couldn’t get around him.” “Old Wells was a war 
horse, but he meant business, and I don’t believe 
there are many like him in the new brood.” 
When all deductions are made for the glam- 
our of reminiscence, there is undoubtedly a 
substantial basis for the discontent of the old 
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graduate and the pointed criticism of Mr. War- 
ren. “Old Wells,” though something of a Doc- 
tor Busby, was a thoroughgoing teacher, the ter- 
ror and delight of the classroom. He touched a 
vital spot in every student who sat under him. 
He spoke as one clothed with authority, and his 
obiter dicta were passed on by tradition. He 
furnished his disciples with a constant measure 
of the difference between a callow adolescent 
and a formed and purposeful man in a world of 
men; and he taught them to prize with Mon- 
taigne “a strong and manly familiarity and con- 
verse, a friendship that flatters itself in the 
sharpness and vigour of its communications.” 
His great prestige on the faculty and in the com- 
munity he held in his own right and not as a 
loan from the institution which employed him. 
So far as we knew, he had not a drop of German 
blood in his veins; yet he was a big and perma- 
nently impressive personality. Now, “Old 
Wells” as a type of the undergraduate college 
teacher is fast passing away. Apparently, he is 
passing away for the economic reason that there 
is no demand for him on the part of the adminis- 
trators. Other virtues than effective teaching and 
strength of personality seem now to be at a 
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premium; and we agree with Mr. Warren that 
it is time to be harking back to something that 
we have lost. 

Probably nearly everyone will admit that 
the spot where our educational institutions have 
suffered most deterioration from loss of vital 
personalities is at the heart of them—in the col- 
leges of liberal arts. Among the various reasons 
which may be brought forward to account for 
this decline, two stand out conspicuously: First, 
administrators during the past generation have 
directed a large proportion of their energy and 
their funds towards advancing the graduate and 
professional schools. Inevitably, the attraction 
of pecuniary reward and scholarly distinction 
has drawn the more ambitious men into profes- 
sional and graduate work, where successful re- 
search rather than teaching-effectiveness is the 
desideratum. Presidents protest that the excep- 
tional undergraduate teacher is as precious to 
them as the exceptional researcher; but they 
open their purse strings to the investigator; and 
everyone who hears university club gossip is 
familiar with the contemptuous, “He’s well 
enough for an undergraduate teacher.” 

The second reason for the decline is that 
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the attendance at the universities has multi- 
plied faster than the endowments. As a conse- 
quence, vast classes of 500 to 1,000 are vaguely 
lectured at by wholesale, or cut up into small 
sections and turned over to a battalion of teeth- 
ing assistants and instructors, who are not in- 
frequently far below the level of the average 
high-school teacher in personality and in gen- 
eral intelligence. Between the graduate school 
above, with its emphasis upon investigation, and 
the “slave labour” below, with its characterless 
semi-tutorial function, the high calling of the 
teacher is belittled, and the field tends to be left 
to somewhat weak-kneed Laodiceans. Drop 
“Old Wells” among them, and they would re- 
treat like rabbits from the presence of a man. 
The protest against these conditions is certain 
to increase; for though the administrative 
watchword may be “the advancement of sci- 
ence,” the rank and file of the alumni continue 
to demand “the formation of character.” 


[ESSAYS OF JOHN 
JAY CHAPMAN’ ] 


THE collection of occasional essays ordinarily 
illustrates the dispersion of the author’s thought. 
Though sufficiently diversified in its topics, this 
little volume, unusually fine in temper and ex- 
pression, is coherent in purpose. [t illustrates 
the way in which a man sensitive to the finer 
issues of life may retain possession of his soul 
in the presence of modern learning and in the 
engagement with modern drama, business, poli- 
tics, and art. Emersonian in its serenity, its in- 
dividualism, its ethical integrity, it refutes the 
common assertion that New England transcen- 
dentalism expired leaving no legitimate issue. 
Its Emersonianism, however, is transferred 
from the village to the city, from the hermitage 
to the forum; it is infinitely subdued, though not 


1 Learning and Other Essays. By John Jay Chapman. New York: 
Moffat, Yard & Co., 1911. Reprinted from The Nation, September 
7, 191. 
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baffled, by its more complex environment and its 
more difficult experience. 

It is a curious paradox that the transcenden- 
talists, who of all men fronted the future with 
most sanguine expectation and spoke most jaun- 
tily of the ancients, were, as a matter of fact, 
among our most enthusiastic and wide-ranging 
explorers of antiquity. Indeed, a genuine fa- 
miliarity with the traditions which they hoped 
to outgrow is one of the marks which distinguish 
them most sharply from their false disciples. In 
his admirable essay on Learning Mr. Chap- 
man argues that the future of all that we have 
not and desire depends upon our power to form 
and sustain a vital connection and intercourse 
with the past. He who would alter the direction 
of evolution must be conscious of its previous 
course; the significant works of art and scholar- 
ship, even the great works of character, are blos- 
soms put forth by an ancient stalk. “Many 
tongues, many hands, many minds, a traditional 
state of feeling, traditional symbols—the whole 
passed through the eyes and soul of a single man 
—such is art, such is human expression in all its 
million-sided variety.” It follows, then, that for 
him “all teaching is merely a way of acquainting 
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the learner with the body of existing tradition,” 
and that doing away with the classics means 
doing away with education: 


For the classics are education. We cannot draw a 
line and say, “Here we start.” The facts are the 
other way. We started long ago, and our very life 
depends upon keeping alive all that we have thought 
and felt during our history. If the continuity is taken 
from us, we shall relapse. 


Both in this and in the following essay on 
Professorial Ethics Mr. Chapman analyses with 
acumen some of the more dangerous tenden- 
cies in current education. Among the chief per- 
ils of the hour he emphasizes the bent in our 
universities toward rigorous business organiza- 
tion, undue exaltation of administrative offices, 
the elevation in the academic world of ideas 
of success borrowed from the market, and a 
blind faith in educational machinery. In the 
last generation, he declares, the colleges have 
been “manned and commissioned for a certain 
kind of service, as you might man a fishing 
smack to catch herring.” Professorial Ethics is 
anent those who, like Jonah, have been sum- 
marily tumbled overboard for objecting to the 
course: 
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The colleges have simply not been different from 
the rest of American life. Let a man express an 
opinion at a party caucus, or at a railroad directors’ 
meeting, or at a college faculty meeting, and he will 
find that he is speaking against a predetermined 
force. What shall we do with such a fellow? Well, 
if he is old and distinguished, you may suffer him 
to have his say, and then override him. But if he is 
young, energetic, and likely to give more trouble, 
you must eject him with as little fuss as the circum- 
stances will permit. 


Possibly Mr. Chapman and other critics un- 
derrate the necessity of organization in our im- 
mense educational enterprises. Yet, however 
indispensable executive talent may be to the 
general efficiency of our universities, Mr. Chap- 
man’s protest against the domination and sub- 
ordination of the scholar by the business man 
needs at present to be uttered emphatically and 
repeatedly. For great scholars are not made by 
machinery, but by men and in spite of machin- 
ery. And the minority which our rigorous or- 
ganization tends to crush, the independents, the 
incorrigible individualists, whether learners or 
teachers, are often, here as elsewhere, the saving 
remnant, the hope of the world. 
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Mr. Chapman himself, if we are not mis- 
taken, belongs to the saving remnant. Beneath 
the thoughtful urbanity of his style, touched 
with irony and subdued humour, there vibrates 
that sheer moral idealism which clears the brain 
and animates the heart like a gust of fresh air 
in a close room. His address on The Unity of 
Human Nature was delivered before the grad- 
uating class at Hobart, College. We wish that 
more graduating classes could hear a message 
like his. Most commencement orators tell young 
men how to succeed in life—or attempt to do 
so. Mr. Chapman tells them how to fail: 


Try to raise a voice that shall be heard from 
here to Albany and watch what it is that comes for- 
ward to shut off the sound. It is not a German ser- 
geant, nor a Russian oficer of the precinct. It is a 
note from a friend of your father’s offering you a 
place in his office. This is your warning from the 
secret police. Why, if any of you young gentlemen 
have a mind to make himself heard a mile off, you 
must make a bonfire of your reputations and a close 
enemy of most men who wish you well. 


We have heard that note struck by a white- 
haired, unbent, stately old professor of moral 
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philosophy in one of the New England colleges 
—one of the last of the transcendentalists. When 
he spoke his face lost all its customary mild be- 
nignity, and grew hard, grim, and lonely like a 
crag in a high mountain, and his eyes seemed 
to be fixed upon something far away that none 
of us had seen. He told us that, if we would 
live true to our clearest vision, we must not hope 
for the world’s success; that in the significant 
crises of our lives, in every moment of deepest 
trial, whether triumphant or tragic in issue, we 
must stand utterly alone; yet not alone, because 
upheld by the hands of men before us who had 
embraced disaster like a bride, sustained by 
faith in her ultimate issue. What the old man 
said seemed to cut like a sword through the knot 
of contemporary moral and political compro- 
mise. While he was speaking he seemed to lift us 
without stooping toward his own level, and to 
steel our hearts with something of his own 
heroic and inspiring inflexibility. And when we 
left his presence, we felt that he had given us 
a lamp trimmed and burning to guide us 
through the night of experience. He conducted 
no doctor’s dissertations that we remember, but 
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he showed us the face of truth and the austerest 
beauty of character. 

Such was the choicest gift of the old colleges. 
To a man of perhaps somewhat similar temper, 
Dr. Coit, of St. Paul’s School, in Concord, New 
Hampshire, Mr. Chapman pays tribute in his 
remarkably subtle and interesting essay on The 
Influence of Schools: 


Dr. Coit was a tall man in a long black coat; and, 
as he moved and walked about the paths and corri- 
dors, he remained always within an invisible tower 
of isolation, so that you could not be sure that his 
feet rested on quite the same ground as your 
own. .. . He lived within that solitude which a 
great purpose and constant prayer sometimes cast 
about a man. There was a chasm between him and 
the rest of mankind which could not be bridged by 
trivial intercourse. Neither he nor the rest of man- 
kind were at fault for the difference in tension be- 
tween them. He was so charged with moral passion 
that many people could not receive the delivery of it. 


Such men as these cannot work in the ma- 
chinery of our modern universities. Such men 
are not bred by our modern education. Yet Mr. 
Chapman feels, as everyone must who has 
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undergone their influence, that with their dis- 
appearance and the decay of the institutions 
which they created, we shall lose a force in our 
social and national life that is of quite in- 
estimable value. 


PROFESSING 
GPE RAW UO Ras 


THE vague but persistent feeling on the part 
of students and the general public that the 
teaching of literature at the present time is no 
better than it should be has found voice again 
in an address of Sir Gilbert Parker before the 
Imperial Conference of Teachers’ Associations. 
Possibly out of courtesy to his audience, the 
speaker conceded that modern methods of in- 
struction have improved, but the burden of his 
message was a somewhat bitter charge that the 
prevailing system is hostile to the originality and 
independence of the student. When the professor 
of literature and the literary man fall out, as 
not infrequently happens, the public, which has 
its own grievances, is likely to side with the man 
of letters as probably the more valuable, and 
certainly the more entertaining, member of the 
commonwealth. Commenting sympathetically 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, October 3, 1912. 
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upon the speech ofthe novelist, the Manchester 
Guardian gave this diagnosis of the case: 


The trouble is that a sort of mandarin learning 
tends to settle on English literature when it is badly 
taught, and turns it into a subject about as stimulat- 
ing to the mind as the collection of postage stamps 
or cigarette pictures. Badly taught, it accumulates a 
minute lore of small facts and allusions, and’ worse 
still, it has settled exactly the relationship of every 
writer to every influence, and exactly what the 
student ought to think of him. The whole thing 
could be learned by heart by anyone with a good 
memory without reading a single line of English ex- 
cept the illustrative quotations. 


This is doubtless crediting the professor of 
literature with considerably more than he claims 
for himself; this perfect science of literary his- 
tory is not his present state, but the far-off di- 
vine event towards which his whole creation 
moves. If he were actually there, he would prob- 
ably -confront’ Sir -Gilbert » Parker -and’ the 
Guardian with the bewildered question, ‘“‘What 
else do you expect of me, and what more do you 
want?” And they, exactly as dissatisfied as be- 
fore, would pause and grope for a reply, as 
most of us are doing in advance. They might 
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hastily retort that he had defrauded them, that 
they had come to study with him the great mon- 
uments of English literature, and that he had 
lured and enticed them into the pursuit of a 
purely academic and antiquarian science of his 
own. They might—more prudently—admit that 
accumulated small facts and allusions and rela- 
tions and influences constitute a considerable 
part of the subject matter of literature, which is 
directly teachable. And yet they would protest 
with deep earnestness that the one thing needful 
was forgot. 

Precisely what the great teacher gives to his 
students which cannot be gained from a text- 
book, or even from the Cambridge History of 
English Literature, is not so clear. If you inter- 
rogate men who have read Don Quixote with 
Lowell, or Dante with the late Professor Nor- 
ton, you are likely to be put off with obscure 
phrases: it was something in their “brilliant di- 
gressions” ; it was the “amenity of their personal 
atmosphere”; it was an indefinable ‘G]lumina- 
tion.” Most witnesses testify to a certain inner 
commotion and change which helped them to 
find themselves. The gift that we are seeking is 
what the ingenuous Boswell found in himself 
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after a talk at the Mitre with Johnson. It is the 
virtue that William Hazlitt discovered in his 
own breast when he touched the hem of the mys- 
tical robes of Coleridge. It is the quickened 
drum beat that Froude heard in his own pulses 
when the river of Carlyle’s talk flowed over him. 
To return to the classroom, it is the gift that the 
young woman sought when she said to her 
teacher of Shakespeare, ‘““This is all very interest- 
ing, but when do we come to the deep things?” 

The mere professor in the teacher’s chair re- 
gards such a question as an indication of most 
culpable callousness, and he seeks to draw the 
questioner’s attention to more wholesome topics, 
such as the authenticity of the signature or the 
chronology of the three parts of Henry VI. But 
the anointed teacher, with a right reverence for 
the personality of his students, looks upon such 
a query as a token of spiritual grace and a hint 
of the improvable greatness in our natures. He 
knows that the simple-hearted hunger of these 
young and plastic souls for the magnificent and 
consolatory things with which he is presumably 
conversant is his appointed opportunity. Him- 
self primarily concerned with the “deep things,” 
he conceives highly of the function of literature 
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and its interpreters, and presses constantly for- 
ward through grammars and lexicons and h- 
braries towards a clearer apprehension of those 
profound currents of feeling and those master 
ideas which produce world literature and from 
generation to generation shape the destinies of 
men. He does not meet his students always with 
a philogical journal in his hands, but sometimes 
with a fine idea in his head. 

For your true teacher, as distinguished from 
your popular trifler and your cataloguer and 
your antiquarian and your descriptive historian, 
is by necessity what Carlyle called a “believing 
soul,” and he does not shirk the responsibilities 
of leadership. His colleagues live in a desperate 
and ill-grounded fear of turning the beam by 
throwing into the scale the weight of their own 
judgment; they do not wish to “bias” the minds 
of their pupils. He, on the other hand, believes 
that the first step towards intellectual independ- 
ence is the recognition of intellectual constraint. 
He believes in giving his pupils something 
to react against. He is aware that most are 
intellectually shapeless and inarticulate, inco- 
herent and purposeless. They are full of mis- 
cellaneous information and vague appetites and 
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undirected potentialities. They cannot under- 
stand why the French and the Russians quarrel 
about their literary gospels as seriously as they 
quarrel about their politics and their religion. 
They are in need of what the leader of a literary 
movement gives to his followers and what a 
timid professorial ethics proscribes—a definite 
point of view and the rudiments of a literary 
platform. He leads them to a position from 
which they can see for themselves the natural 
links and alliances between literature and the 
other living issues of the day and age. He gives, 
in short, the one thing needful that was not in 
the textbook: the kindling touch to the judg- 
ment and the will, which persuades a man that 
literature contains important ideas of truth and 
beauty that concern him. The teacher of litera- 
ture who has not this gift, though he chart the 
course from Cedmon to Corelli, is a failure. He 
will kindle no torch. 


PROFESSOR KITTREDGE 
Rend ba hak de CALL LNG 
OF ENGLISH’ 


THE distinguished scholar whose scientific cu- 
riosity burns its way through no man knows what 
thorny tangles of contemporary research, and 
who, according to common report, in his heroic 
vigils nightly outwatches the Bear, very possibly 
sat down some summer evening to the congrat- 
ulatory volume marking his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary at Harvard,” and between curfew and 
cockcrow digested it all, formulated his opinion 
on the point of each of the forty-five contribu- 
tions, and slept the sleep of the just. We others, 
who are but “men of mould,” may well content 
ourselves on this occasion with merely a cursory 
glance at the stones of this monument of honour 
and pass on to a consideration of its general sig- 
nificance. Briefly, then, let it be said that in bulk 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, September 8, 1913. 

2 Anniversary Papers. By colleagues and pupils of George Lyman 
Kittredge. Presented on the completion of his twenty-fifth year in 
Harvard University, June, MCMXIII. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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and quality it is comparable with perhaps three 
or four numbers of the Publications of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, and that the individ- 
ual articles, though for the most part of no 
concern to the non-professional reader, will be 
perused with interest by those who have reached 
divergent conclusions upon such points as the 
date of Hegetor, swan maidens, Celtic cauldrons 
of plenty, the priority of the A or B versions of 
the prologue to the Legend of Good Women, 
medieval lives of Judas Iscariot, Vegetius in 
English, or Caiaphas as a Palm Sunday prophet. 
Let it be added that the forty-five contributors 
are but chosen representatives from Professor 
Kittredge’s great following, that perhaps scores 
of others are chagrined that their names do not 
appear in the table of contents, that uncounted 
young Doctors of Philosophy would gladly have 
come bringing similar gifts with them, who, 
should they fall in their spring, would be pleased 
with the simple Grevillian epitaph— “He was a 
pupil of Kittredge’s.” Let it be noted, finally, 
that the entire cost of issuing the volume has 
been handsomely contributed by the publishers, 
and that the proceeds of the sale are to consti- 
tute a special book fund for the Harvard Li- 
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brary, to be expended under the direction of the 
Master. 

Had it been only what some famous wit has 
called “a mere damned professor” lapsing 
quietly into the retiring age, had it been any 
but he, one would have been inclined to mur- 
mur, sunt hic etiam sua premia laudi—a toler- 
ably adequate testimonial, as academic distinc- 
tions go, to a quarter of a century spent in 
the self-effacing life of a scholar. But Profes- 
sor Kittredge’s has not been precisely a self- 
effacing life, he is not so far as we know about 
to retire, and we cannot imagine him “quietly 
lapsing” into anything. He has written learned 
books and articles on subjects ranging from 
Arthur and Gorlagon to The Old Farmer and 
his Almanack, but one wonders whether his rep- 
utation would have been perceptibly less today 
if he had not written a line. He has not dulled 
his palm by the entertainment of newspaper re- 
porters, nor popularized his science for the mag- 
azines, nor been a delegate to a national politi- 
cal convention, nor even, we believe, been 
presented to the Kaiser. He has kept his name 
austerely within professional circles. Yet he has 
had his way in his profession. If a ballot were 
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taken, among those qualified to vote, on the most 
eminent and influential professor of English in 
America, who would head the list if it were not 
he? He has exercised, indeed, a kind of over- 
lordship upon English instruction in this coun- 
try. But whether by virtue of his official posi- 
tion, or his erudition, or the merit of his ideas, or 
by his organizing power and the singularly 
dynamic force of his personality, the big con- 
gratulatory volume does not indicate—is as in- 
articulate as a cairn on a battlefield. The occa- 
sion demands a tablet and an inscription, and 
perhaps the unveiling of a portrait. 


I 


First of all, let us declare that Professor Kit- 
tredge belongs to that generation of great college 
teachers which well-informed observers tell us 
is rapidly giving place to a later undergrowth 
of special investigators. There are, to be sure, a 
few small colleges left in the land, which, with- 
out much regard for “productive scholarship,” 
still bestow their pudding and praise upon the 
man who can master his classroom, stab the lag- 
gards broad awake, and by the venerable in- 
quisitorial methods discover and develop the 
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young men of parts. But generally nowadays the 
word is passed round among the rising genera- 
tion of instructors that the way to get on in the 
academic walk is not to waste time on one’s pu- 
pils, but to publish—it matters not what. What- 
ever indirect responsibility Professor Kittredge 
may share in the propagation of this notion, it 
is undeniable that his own example has not sanc- 
tioned it. When the “efficiency” experts began 
last spring their abortive inquiries into the time 
spent by members of the instructional staff in 
preparation for each lecture, Professor Kit- 
tredge said, as it is reported, “I shall refuse to 
answer; it is my trade secret.” A thoroughly 
characteristic mot, and it helped reveal the Phil- 
istine futility of the investigation. The special 
flavour of it lay in one’s certainty that the ques- 
tionnaire would, as a matter of fact, be dropped 
by him summarily and with perfect impunity 
into the waste basket, and in the universal recog- 
nition that as a teacher, pure and simple, Pro- 
fessor Kittredge is, as they say in Cambridge, 
“one of the glories of the University.” We are 
thinking now particularly of that famous course 
in Shakespeare which for many years has been 
one of the good reasons for going to Harvard. 
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There is a persistent tradition that Professor 
Kittredge formed what we may call his under- 
graduate manner in his preliminary pedagogic 
experiments long ago at the Phillips Exeter 
Academy. It is a manner primarily adapted to 
young, resistant, ‘“tough-minded” persons, and 
it is perhaps not unconsciously reminiscent of 
Dr. Boyer of immortal memory and of that older 
schoolmaster at whose hands John Dryden re- 
ceived, as he gratefully testified, the only thrash- 
ing that he ever deserved. Exponents of the new 
style of teaching salute their assembled pupils 
in the French fashion with a courteous “Gen- 
tlemen,” deliver an essay spiced with epigrams, 
or twitter extemporaneously through the hour, 
bow, and disappear. Or—of another type—enter 
the lecture room, weary, dreary from their pri- 
vate lucubrations, explain that they are but fel- 
low workers with their pupils in the same vine- 
yard, pull out a sheaf of ill-digested notes, and 
drone away till the welcome bell. The new style 
is based not merely on the assumption that the 
student is ‘interested in his own intellectual wel- 
fare,” but also on the far wider assumption that 
he is interested in his teacher’s intricate “special 
problem.” In dealing with undergraduates, Pro- 
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fessor Kittredge is an educational realist. He as- 
sumes nothing but the general ignorance, indo- 
lence, and inattentiveness of undisciplined youth. 
He sees congregated before him, in that curious 
mixture fostered by the Harvard system, boys of 
eighteen and men with hair as white as his own, 
hard students and loafers from the “Gold Coast,” 
keen-eyed freshmen from the Cambridge and 
Boston Latin Schools and untrained bachelors 
from the soft Southern colleges, stiff-necked el- 
derly schoolmasters who wish to “brush up a 
bit,’ and opinionated, unlicked cub professcrs 
on leave from the exuberant West. He does not 
cast a farewell glance about the room and dive 
into a manuscript. He envisages the situation. 
Before instruction proper can begin this un- 
equal conglomeration of alertness and dullness, 
humility and conceit, must be subjugated, must 
be terrorized, must be welded by common ap- 
prehension into one homogeneous whole. 
Perhaps the technique of terror is a “trade se- 
cret,” too, but it is also a rich legend recited by 
every group of men that have studied English 
at Harvard. After the lapse of a good many 
years we can call up with perfect distinctness 
some of the Black Fridays when there was great 
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slaughter of the Innocents. A pretty abrupt hush 
follows his rapid footsteps up the aisle, deepens 
as he seats himself sidewise, and menaces us 
thunderously from behind the formidable blue 
glasses, becomes painfully intense as he rises to 
stride to and fro the length of the platform in a 
kind of tiger tread, and the blackboard pointer, 
overstrained by his nervous fingers, breaks with 
an electrifying snap. We are about to enjoy a 
bad quarter of an hour. “Mr. A! How does a 
play begine” “With dialogue,” hazards Mr. A. 
“Mr. B! How does a play begin?” “With the 
introduction of the characters,” stammers Mr. B 
anxiously. “Mr. C! How does a play begin?” 
Mr. C, who is from the Gold Coast, quietly 
mumbles, “I don’t know.” The hunt is afoot. 
The next dozen men go down amid derisive 
snickers—no one dares to laugh aloud—like clay 
pipes before a crack marksman. Panic spreads. 
Half of us refuse to answer to our names. The 
other half, in desperate agitation between an at- 
tempt to conjure up any sort of reply and a pas- 
sionate desire to sink through the floor, shudder- 
ingly wait for the next victim, till the pursuer, at 
last weary of the sport, cries out, “A play begins 
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in mediis rebus!” Then we turn to the text. “ ‘We 
would not die in that man’s company that fears 
his fellowship to die with us.’ Mr. X! Explain 
‘that fears his fellowship to die with us.’ ” Mr. X 
proffers something very elaborate and very con- 
fused. “Somebody explain that explanation!”— 
this with the true Johnsonian shout. “Mr. Y!” 
Mr. Y moistens his lips, starts, hems, hesitates, 
fumbles for words. “Come! Come! Mr. Y. Time 
flies! Hell threats! Heaven invites!’ Mr. Y 
shuns salvation and hangs silent in Limbo. Mr. 
Z ventures on a surly pleasantry and is greeted 
with an invitation to “come over and swap Jests 
with me at 2:30 this afternoon.” We all envy 
Mr. Z as we should envy a man invited to take 
supper in a lion’s den. Like many other of the 
great experiences of life, it was a rigorous ordeal 
while one was undergoing it, but it was pleasant 
to look back upon years afterwards, and, like 
Purgatory, it was very salutary. 

The instruction proper had, also, as we recall 
it, a powerful purgatorial quality. What has 
subsequently seemed to us to be Professor Kit- 
tredge’s guiding spirit is happily embodied in 
one of the “golden sayings,” to use his own 
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phrase, of Josh Billings: “It ain’t the things we 
don’t know that makes such fools of us, but a 
whole lot of things that we know that ain’t so.” 
This, despite the vernacular dress, is the spirit of 
science, and for at least once in a lifetime it was 
an entirely wholesome spirit to encounter amid 
the bogs and fens of Shakespearian “‘interpreta- 
tion.” “War to the death,” was the cry in that 
course, ‘on gushing Mrs. Jamesons, moralizing 
clergymen, and fantastic Teutonic metaphysi- 
cians.” “There are many ways of studying 
Shakespeare,” he told us, “but the object of this 
course is to ascertain what Shakespeare said and 
what he meant when he said it.” The session or- 
dinarily began with five or ten minutes during 
which we called out questions on difficult points 
in the previous day’s reading. These he answered 
instantly, always without consulting the book, 
and succinctly or copiously as the case required. 
For the next ten or fifteen minutes he subjected 
us in our turn to a grilling examination on what- 
ever we had prepared for the day. For the rest 
of the hour he commented with racy phrase and 
startling illustration, and left the room at the last 
minute, talking all the way down the aisle and 
halfway down the stairs. 
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II 


For graduate students there was another man- 
ner. Jupiter Tonans gave way to benignant Jove, 
a being of equal or greater fascination, but with 
its terrors laid by, alert, omniscient as it seemed, 
a hawk-eyed critic still, but of princely amenity, 
tireless helpfulness, and the cordialest interest in 
one’s personal destiny. This is the Kittredge of 
the disciples—the candidates for the doctorate— 
who hand down his obiter dicta from year to 
year, and speak of his chance commendation of 
some former pupil or pupil’s work as one speaks 
of the conferring of an Order of Merit. 

There was nothing lethargic in the atmosphere 
of those meetings. When the analysis and de- 
struction of a great piece of German interpreta- 
tion was completed one felt such a glow of sat- 
isfaction as must have thrilled the blood of a 
red-handed Saxon churl when he had assisted 
good King Alfred in flaying off a Dane skin and 
nailing it up on a church door. Nor, under that 
leadership, did one’s interest flag when occasion 
failed for noble rage and cannibalistic enter- 
prise. Fired by that unrelenting ardour, one fixed 
one’s attention with as intense a concern upon a 
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disputed comma in a Canterbury tale as one 
could have felt for the most momentous crisis in 
the affairs of a nation. One could sit for week 
after week copying down under that dynamic 
dictation an endless ballad bibliography that one 
never used, nor ever hoped to use, and yet main- 
tain through it all the spellbound gravity of one 
hearkening to a seraphic discussion of fate and 
foreknowledge absolute. 

Best of all were the ever-memorable individ- 
ual conferences, when the candidate, now going 
heavily with his dissertation, visited the arbiter 
of his fate by special appointment at some hour 
not far from midnight, and came upon him, in 
the midst of his study, seated at the centre of a 
great half moon of tomes and treatises, and en- 
veloped and clouded, like a god, in infinite 
smoke. You began the interview with a half- 
hour of wizardry, during which, while you 
helped thicken the smoke, he told you of the 
smoking customs of barbarians or poured out 
odd stories of witchcraft and alchemy in New 
England. Then you explained your difficulties 
and he cleared them up, or you told him what 
you were hunting for, and he pulled out of some 
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recess or other a box full of references bearing 
exactly upon the point, and filed away months 
or years before, when he was working upon the 
same topic. You returned to your labours with a 
persuasion that there was no topic which had 
not, on one occasion or another, engaged his at- 
tention. You returned with a feeling, also, that 
your academic fortune was insured. For it may 
be said of Professor Kittredge, as it was said of 
the old Germanic chiefs, who never forgot their 
friends nor forgave their enemies, he has been a 
good “Ring-Giver.” 


Ill 


We have spoken with some fullness of the 
more personal side of Professor Kittredge’s 
teaching, because it is only by dwelling upon his 
demonic energy, his relentlessly positive tem- 
per, and his passion for domination that we can 
make wholly credible, even to ourselves, the na- 
ture and extent of the influence that he has 
exercised upon the teaching and the study of 
English at Harvard and throughout the country. 
For it must be frankly admitted that he has 
wielded his authority against a good deal of bit- 
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ter opposition, and that many who have been 
constrained to submit to it have been rather sub- 
jugated than pacified. 

There is a current story that a certain student, 
hankering vaguely in his uncorrected youth for 
the divine elation and finding himself out of the 
way of experiencing it, admitted to Professor 
Kittredge that he was not interested in “‘mere 
facts.” “TI am interested,” was the withering re- 
sponse, “in nothing but facts.” Doubtless the 
word “facts” had a wider meaning in the retort 
than in the provocation, and perhaps the whole 
incident is apocryphal. It is none the less sug- 
gestive. It hints at a type of pitcher, not empty 
nor entirely worthless, that is not readily filled 
at that well. It is a curious matter that though 
for years we have heard witnesses testifying va- 
rious indebtedness to their guide, philosopher, 
and friend, we do not recall that anyone has ac- 
knowledged indebtedness to him for a “love of 
good literature.’ We are inclined to doubt 
whether he considers it any part of his function 
to impart to his students a love of literature. We 
are certain that they receive little encourage- 
ment from him to form opinions upon the es- 
thetic or other merits of the pieces with which 
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they are engaged. Possibly an early abhorrence 
of elegant lecturers and uninformed enthusiasms 
has hardened with time into an unconcealed, 
somewhat contemptuous antipathy for “literary 
fellows,” concerned with the ideas and emotions 
which constitute the spirit of letters. “What did 
you learn in those graduate seminars that was 
permanently useful to you?” the writer once in- 
quired of a favourite pupil, who was teaching 
modern English literature. “To verify my ref- 
erences,’ was the reply, “and to transcribe 
quoted passages with punctilious accuracy.” 
That was, of course, a jest. What the speaker 
meant was that he had carried away the tech- 
nique and the ideal of scientific research. That, 
as we take it, is what Professor Kittredge has 
principally desired to impart to graduate stu- 
dents. 

Now, it is impossible to make the study of 
literature a rigorously scientific pursuit with- 
out terribly impoverishing it. You cannot give 
it the standing of a science unless you delib- 
erately choose to ignore those scientifically im- 
ponderable elements of thought and feeling 
which essentially and permanently distinguish 
the field of humane letters from the field of 
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science. In the approach to these elements the 
scientific spirit is, as everyone would admit, an 
indispensable lamp to the feet, but in dealing 
with them one must use a headlight filled with 
another oil. The moment that you touch upon 
them, you have passed the boundaries of the 
unvarnished verifiable fact. You are in the De- 
batable Land; you are in the moral world. Phi- 
losophy and religion lie before you, and ethics 
and zsthetics—which is not a science outside of 
Germany—encompass you around. You must 
proceed with tradition, authority, and a sea- 
soned judgment to guide you, yet walking 
mainly by the “inner light.” You are shoulder 
to shoulder with the thrice accursed “literary 
fellows” in the demesne of the man of letters. 
You are in imminent peril of becoming a liter- 
ary dilettante, and there is one chance in a 
thousand that you may become a great critic or 
literary historian. 

Professor Kittredge has taken few chances at 
making great literary historians or critics. Hat- 
ing the literary dilettante with a perfect hatred, 
he has probably never paused to consider 
whether the odds are not equally heavy against 
the production of a great philologist, nor 
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whether, for the service to which he is called, 
the literary dilettante is not on the whole about 
as useful a kind of humbug or mediocrity as the 
linguistic dilettante. Pausing, we may suspect, 
to meditate neither of these important questions, 
he has squarely turned his back upon the Debat- 
able Land and has led his followers by forced 
marches into the opposite quarter of the English 
field, where he has taught them the elements of 
textual criticism and linguistic science, inter- 
ested them in the editing of unpublished manu- 
scripts and the collection of folklore, and made 
them all zealous bibliographers and compilers 
of card indexes. In short, he has been a potent 
force in bringing about the present sterilizing 
divorce of philology from general ideas. If his 
school has not been very prolific in important 
books, it should be remembered that one of its 
maxims is, “Anyone can write a book; the diffi- 
cult thing is to write an article.” This appears 
to be a veiled way of saying that the digestion of 
facts, however weighty, sinks into insignificance 
in comparison with the discovery of facts, how- 
ever trifling. 

The great field for the discovery of facts, 
memorable chiefly because they have been for- 
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gotten, has long been the Middle Ages, and 
Professor Kittredge is a medievalist. To a mind 
in which the master impulse is a wide-ranging 
curiosity this tract of literature is endlessly fas- 
cinating, by virtue of just those qualities which, 
to a mind with ulterior purposes like Matthew 
Arnold’s, for example, make it seem almost neg- 
ligible—its prolixity, its formlessness, its naive 
superstitions, its lack of high seriousness, its in- 
solidity of substance. 

We are not so foolish as to object that an emi- 
nent medizvalist has followed his bent. Our ob- 
jection is only that he has, in no very indirect 
way, prevented other men from pursuing their 
bents. There should certainly be room and fol- 
lowing at Harvard for a distinguished scholar 
in the medigzval period. But there should also 
be room and following for men qualified to deal 
in a really distinguished fashion with the vital 
ideas and movements of English literature since 
the Renaissance. We will not speak for the pres- 
ent year of grace—conditions vary somewhat 
from year to year. But within, say, the last fif- 
teen years, there have been long intervals when, 
barring the drama, there was almost no instruc- 
tion in English offered at Harvard that an in- 
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telligent graduate student could take seriously 
in the period from the Sixteenth to the Nine- 
teenth Century. There were popular “snap” lec- 
ture courses for miscellaneous good-natured 
auditors; but for the student who had got be- 
yond that, neither guidance nor encouragement. 
When, in conformity with the printed invita- 
tion, the candidate for the higher degree un- 
folded to the Department his plans and desires 
for work in modern literature, a majestic figure 
waved him to a more removed ground. There 
was nothing on paper to indicate objection to 
his enterprise, but after a few weeks he began 
to perceive that the modern period was not, so 
to speak, in good odour with those in authority. 
There was the system which incorporated the 
leading ideas of the Chairman of the Division 
of Modern Languages, and which prepared one 
for research in the Middle Ages. The core of 
the course was prescribed and the rind very 
strongly intimated—Germanic Philology, Ro- 
mance Philology, Historical Grammar, Old 
Norse, Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Beowulf, Cyne- 
wulf, Old Irish perhaps, Ballads and Metri- 
cal Romances, Chaucer, Shakespeare, another 
course in the Drama also desirable. It was no- 
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torious that in the grand ordeal of the far- 
dreaded final examination serious inquisition 
into your scholarship would, in nine cases out of 
ten, end with the Fourteenth Century. 

Without drawing too closely the links be- 
tween cause and effect, we may say that the con- 
ditions prevailing at Harvard at the period 
which we have been describing have affected 
more or less seriously the teaching of English 
throughout the country. Departments in the 
older institutions with established and more hu- 
mane traditions of their own have, of course, 
been less subject to the influence, and at least 
one great department has gained in prestige in 
proportion as it has reacted against it. It is in 
the small colleges and in the younger universi- 
ties with rapidly growing faculties that the 
new generation of English teachers have been 
planted and have had their way. And it is when 
you see the newly fledged philologist at work, 
teaching composition (an art which he has never 
practised) and Eighteenth Century prose (a sea 
which for him has never been charted), it is 
then that you begin to recognize that something 
is out of joint in the state of Denmark. It is 
when you have observed half a dozen aspiring 
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instructors publishing in the learned journals 
first-hand comments on medieval syntax, ety- 
mology, and beast fable, and uttering in their 
classrooms third- and fourth-hand comments on 
Milton, Dryden, and Tennyson—it is then that 
you understand the vogue of the teachers who 
“vitalize” literature by the use of the magic lan- 
tern. It is when you have attended the annual 
advertising picnic of the “scientific investi- 
gators” and have compared the quality of the 
papers and discussions at a convention of the 
Modern Language Association with those of the 
historical and philosophical societies—it is then 
that you wonder why it is that, wherever Eng- 
lish scholarship is taken seriously, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico and from the 
James River to the Golden Gate, all America 
medizvalizes. It is when you have lived for 
some years in an English department, and have 
watched your colleagues settling into the role of 
routine teachers, losing their zest for discovery 
or taking it as a recreation like golf, abandoning 
the hunt for subjects and letting the dust gather 
on their card catalogues—it is then that you feel 
what Professor Grandgent, in his Anniversary 
contribution, has described as “the necessity of 
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self-deception regarding the futility of human 
endeavour.” You feel in this “fellowship of 
scholars” an almost tragical lack of common in- 
terests and ideas. You feel as one wandering in 
an intellectual Sahara in a silence unbroken save 
by an investigating sparrow chirping from time 
to time over a kernel of musty wheat in the 
shroud of Ptolemy the Great. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
A NEWCOMER IN 
NEW YORK’ , 


IT is well known that the crowded condition of 
New York has made the advent of new-comers 
a matter of concern to its inhabitants. Appre- 
hension, long entertained regarding immigra- 
tion from eastern Europe, has recently been ex- 
tended toward migration from the Mid-West, 
which, it is believed in some quarters, produces 
a type of personality even less congruous with 
that of the authentic New Yorker than, say, 
Russia, Ethiopia, Palestine, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Bulgaria, or Tuscany. This fact was brought to 
my attention last fall, shortly after I had stolen 
into the city and had begun to make my resi- 
dence there. I was earning my living, I should 
suppose, in a fashion as peaceful and as law- 
abiding as is customary among Mayor Hylan’s 
proud, liberty-loving Six Million. But I had en- 
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tered from the suspected district. And I had 
been only two or three months in residence be- 
fore I had received an intimation—not, to be 
sure, from the police, but from an agency inter- 
ested in public welfare—that I had better pre- 
pare a three or four thousand word explanation 
of why I had left the Mid-West and come to 
New York. 

Since I have always been a person of obscure 
life and notorious modesty, of course I recog- 
nized at once that there could be nothing per- 
sonal in the intention of this request. Obviously, 
my small private affairs and reasons were to be 
elevated into the realm of “general ideas” by the 
simple process lately employed with such suc- 
cess in Tennessee: I was to be made a “test case.” 
My entire training and course of life have fixed 
in mind the nobility of these voluntary offerings 
of one’s body for the advancement of science 
and for public instruction. My only hesitation 
about complying with the request rises from a 
suspicion that I may not be just the sort of “case” 
desired. 

To get the plain facts before us at once: I am 
not a perfect nor perhaps even an adequate rep- 
resentative of the Mid-Western Peril. So far as 
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my geographical instability has any illustrative 
value, it should properly be classified under 
Menace of the Floating Population. When 
metropolitans who have never migrated farther 
than from Tenth Street to Seventieth betray to 
me their curiosity about any New Thing, say- 
ing: “Yes, we know you are from Illinois, but 
where is your home?” I sometimes brusquely 
and brazenly reply, ‘““New York.” Thus I silence 
trivial though, to me, acutely painful inquisi- 
tion. But if the question comes from a tender 
and sympathetic soul, to whom “home” mani- 
festly means something profound and intimate, 
as it does to me—something more than Robert 
Frost’s place, “where when you have to go they 
have to take you in”—why then I sigh and mur- 
mur: “I have no home.” 

“But you were born and brought up some- 
where, weren’t you—out there in the Mid- 
West?” 

“No,” I have to reply, “I was born in Iowa; 
but so far as I can remember my bringing up, it 
was mainly in California, but partly also in Ari- 
zona, Vermont, and Massachusetts; then I was 
higher-educated for seven years in Massachu- 
setts; I have spent a summer or two in New 
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Hampshire, one in Colorado, a dozen in Michi- 
gan; I have spent sixteen academic years in I[Ili- 
nois. I have lived two years in New York City. 
Ancestrally, my connections are with Vermont, 
New York, and Connecticut. By education I am 
almost exclusively from California and Massa- 
chusetts. As a university teacher I have been al- 
most exclusively connected with Illinois, but in- 
cidentally also with California and New York. 
I am a member, I believe, of the Iowa Press 
Club, but since I have not visited that State since 
my fifth year, I have to attribute my election to 
my association with New York papers, which 
began in 1907—s0 that, at need, I could make 
out some sort of case against being classified as 
a pure newcomer here.” 

“But where do your roots go down into the 
soil? After all those years in the Mid-West, 
there must be some place for which you feel that 
sentimental attachment which we have in mind 
when we speak of ‘home.’ ” 

“In the first place, madam, length of years has 
little to do with sentimental attachments, either 
to’ persons or to places. One develops no senti- 
ment for an ice floe without food or water by 
mere duration of sojourn there, and a wife- 
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beating husband is no dearer after the tenth 
beating than after the first. On the other hand, 
it is quite as easy to give your heart after twenty- 
four hours as after twenty-four years. Every 
place that I have loved I have loved at first sight 
and always with an intensity which bears no re- 
lation to length of residence.” 

“Then you have, or have had, attachments?” 

“T have had and have. So far as a member of 
the Floating Population can feel that intimate 
and profound, that blissful and sacred, sense of 
being ‘at home,’ which you have in mind, I feel 
it, with a kind of sweet poignancy in two ador- 
able green valleys of Vermont; on the summit 
of Mt. Greylock, in Massachusetts, whence one 
can look across remembered valleys to many a 
familiar and fondly visited peak; on nine miles 
of the Lake Michigan shore, where, on the 
white sand by a driftwood fire betwixt the water 
and the woods, I have, through many delightful 
summers, watched the evening star; in any patch 
of cactus and sagebrush in the Far West which 
recalls my ‘first adventure’; also in New Or- 
leans, for which I have a mystical sentiment; in 
San Diego and San Francisco, which are lovely 
in themselves and stiil preserve something of the 
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charm for me which Los Angeles possessed 
thirty-five years ago; on Lake Tahoe, in the 
Yosemite Valley, in the Grand Cajion; in the 
old-world quietude of Wall Street, on Fifth 
Avenue, Madison Avenue, Forty-third Street, 
Forty-second Street, Fortieth Street, lower 
Broadway, and in all the little streets odorous 
of old books, printers’ ink, and roasting coffee 
between Vesey Street and the Battery.” 

“But that is not what you are leaving when 
you come to New York.” 

““No, madam, I shall never leave any of those 
places, and so I shall never be homesick for 
them. I have never known that pang. The home 
as a distinct, fixed, and unique spot of earth is 
being destroyed by the Floating Population, of 
which I am a representative. How can one love 
a Connecticut village with a ‘single heart’ who 
loves the woods of Kentucky so well? How can 
one feel any exclusive passion for the White 
Mountains who has been rocked in the long 
green undulations of the prairie and dreamed 
by the white foam of the beach at Coronado? If 
you like the idea of an expanding love and a 
widening home, of course you may say that, in- 
stead of destroying the home, we floaters are ex- 
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tending its limits to include the entire area 
where Americanese is spoken, where standard 
breakfast foods are obtainable, and ‘the Amer- 
ican standard of living’ prevails. Whatever that 
may be, there are now few places in America 
where a mobile American feels strange or need 
feel, if he possess a tenth part of St. Paul’s 
adaptability to environment, intolerably uncom- 
fortable. I trust, madam, you recall the grand 
declaration of the Apostle, that he had learned 
in whatsoever place he was therewith to be con- 
tent.” 

“You mean, then, that after half a life-time 
in the Mid-West one can move to New York 
with no particular sense of emotional disloca- 
tion?” 

“Exactly so, madam. Every moderately intel- 
ligent person who lives outside New York—ex- 
cepting only the inhabitants of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who in that, as in all other re- 
spects, are completely self-sufficient, and carry 
their own atmosphere with them to Europe, to 
China, whithersoever they wander—every mod- 
erately intelligent person outside this great and 
beautiful and inexhaustible city is at least sub- 
consciously a suburbanite and spiritually a ‘com- 
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muter.’ Whether he lives in Yonkers or Mont- 
clair and comes in daily, or in Richmond or 
Indianapolis and comes in only once or twice a 
year, makes little difference. When you live in 
your mind, it makes little difference where your 
body is.” 

“Oh, but that is stuff and nonsense, you know. 
If it really made no difference where you lived, 
physically, why did you leave—where was it?— 
not Chicagor—well, one of those Mid-Western 
universities out there, and come into New York? 
Wasn’t it a Western professor—perhaps it was 
you yourself—who used to write about the 
beauty and worth of life ‘in the provinces,’ 
about the advantages of staying there, and the 
folly of rushing to the metropolis?” 

‘Yes, madam, it was I. But that was a differ- 
ent matter! I did not rush to the metropolis as a 
tender and devourable youth. I not merely 
shunned the insular bewitchment and ‘saw 
America first.’ I withdrew to the city only after 
I had completed one life in the provinces. If at 
my age I were moved by the ‘corrupt desire to 
please,’ I could give you an explanation of this 
act, plausible, modish, and readily understand- 
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able by all natives of the enchanted island. I 
might say that I, like all the remoter suburban- 
ites, had always nourished, deep in the sub- 
conscious, a smouldering passion for a metro- 
politan existence; that psychoanalysts had got 
hold of me and dragged this subconscious 
Wunsch to the conscious level; and that conse- 
quently, seeking an ‘adjustment,’ I had cast off 
‘the provinces,’ like an old wife, and ‘moved in.’ 
But that would not be true. As for the truth, I 
am not sure that I could make that a matter of 
any public interest.” 

“Suppose you disregard the public and try to 
interest me.” 

“Will that be easier?” 

“No, but better worth trying.” 

“Very well. I came to New York in order to 
change not my place but my profession. New 
York enabled me to change my profession from 
teaching to learning—with the privilege of 
earning my living by writing about what I 
learned. Does that interest your” 

“Moderately. I suppose you were a failure as 
a teacner.” 

“No, at least not a marked failure. The 
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marked failures never leave the profession.” 

“That is interesting. Still, 1 suppose you 
didn’t really take to teaching.” 

“Oh, yes, with rapacity. I was addicted to it. 
I tried to teach something whenever I opened 
my lips. When I made a call, it became a quiz. 
When I wrote a letter, it was an examination. 
When I composed an essay, it was informing, it 
tended to edification. I was full of instruction. I 
am still. That was my métier, and it becomes 
habitual.” 

“What a bore! But since you-like it and yet 
left it, you must have been a non-conformist and 
have fallen out with the administration—if 
that’s what you call it.” 

“Not at all. On the contrary, I feared that if 
I stayed on in my profession for another twenty 
years I should be made a dean: and as a matter 
of fact I was so generally considered pillar ma- 
terial that Mr. Francis Hackett, the eminent 
American observer, publicly recommended me 
several years ago to the attention of all iron- 
manufacturing university trustees in the East 
who were looking for the sort of man they were 
looking for.” 

“Then this Mr. Hackett must be a great 
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friend of yours. I suppose everyone wants to be 
made a dean.” 

“Deans do. A deanship is almost the summit 
of academic success. I don’t know just why. A 
dean does more dirty work than anyone but the 
president. But anyone can be made a dean who 
has good health, respectable behaviour and te- 
nacity, and can add and subtract. I liked to 
teach.” 

“Surely, in a university they like to have you 
teach!” 

“Oh, yes, they like to have you do everything: 
teach a little, if you like; research a little, if you 
insist; contribute to the learned journals, if you 
can get around to it. But none of these things 
bulks very large in the average successful aca- 
demic life. The celebrated ‘busy professor’ is a 
person who lives and manages help; organizes 
schools and courses of instruction; devises edu- 
cational, moral, and athletic legislation; disci- 
plines drunkards; develops ‘war morale’; co- 
operates in drives; advises the Y. M. C. A.; 
supervises undergraduate publications; edits 
catalogues; publishes bulletins; presides at mass 
meetings; conducts clubs; addresses legislative 
committees ; tours the state in the interest of pub- 
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licity; visits alumni associations and fraternal 
Organizations; entertains visiting lecturers; 
plans libraries and laboratories; writes, exam- 
ines, and introduces textbooks; attends recep- 
tions and association meetings; revises entrance 
requiremenis; investigates educational stand- 
ards; attends five to twenty-five hours a week 
committee meetings; reads examination books; 
keeps records of the scholarship of from one to 
five hundred students; takes the attendance of 
the same; reports absences; and keeps in touch 
with his colleagues.” 

“You fail to interest me.” 

“T feared it, madam. Yet it is a rich life and 
a varied one.” 

“Seriously Pp” 

“Yes, quite. I know of no ether life which so 
completely exercises so wide a range of the hu- 
man faculties, except perhaps getting a living 
out of a New England farm. I have seen some 
Vermont farmers who impressed me as even 
more versatile in their occupation than my col- 
leagues. But I fancy that, for one who likes 
working indoors, teaching is more agreeable 
than New England farming; and it yields just 
as good a living.” 
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“But what you call its variety seems so monot- 
onous.” 

“Madam, life 7s monotonous. The immense 
superiority of academic monotony is that it is 
safe. I am inclined to believe that the academic 
life is the safest, and therefore the highest, form 
of monotony which our civilization has yet pro- 
duced. To any young person casting about in 
search of a long life and a safe one, a comfort- 
able life and a creditable one, I shall always 
unhesitatingly recommend an academic career. 
In all these respects, journalism, or what yearn- 
ing young poets call ‘the writing game,’ is 
immeasurably inferior. It is disreputable, un- 
comfortable, short, and dangerous.” 

“But to have to live always in an academic 
community! Think of it!” 

“T have thought of it for thirty years. And I 
ask you in all seriousness, madam, do you know 
anything more closely approximating a per- 
fected American community—this side of the 
Kingdom of Heaven? Such security! Such free- 
dom from temptation (I speak, you understand, 
of ‘Faculty Circles,’ in all university communi- 
ties which are really such, that is, dominated by 
Faculty influences). Such ‘desirable’ places to 
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live in! Elms! The Academic Shade! Such a 
high general level of literacy, manners, ana 
conduct! Such regular hours! Such Wholesome 
recreations. Such Moderated desires. Such long 
vacations. Such facility for loafing and slack- 
ness whenever one is disposed or indisposed. 
Pensions. Security of tenure. Old age no dis- 
ability. No real competition after one has fairly 
started. Nothing to do but sit tight and hang 
on.” 

“But I suppose the ‘out’ is that the ordinary 
professor is so terribly underpaid.” 

“Oh, no; ordinary professors are overpaid. 
After the first forty years of his life, the ordinary 
professor, like the New England farmer, gets 
discouraged and begins not doing more than a 
third or a fourth of the things which he is at 
liberty to do. He begins to see that his profes- 
sion does not adequately test him for any definite 
achievement in his line. More and more, it tests 
him .as a man-of-all-work. He perceives that if 
he avails himself of his perfect ‘academic free- 
dom’ to do three men’s work, he is mortally 
certain, in the end, to be made a Dean, who is 
merely a professor deprived of the satisfactions 
of teaching and research. To avoid the malign 
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consequences of efficiency, the ordinary profes- 
sor ‘lies down on his job.’ I am acquainted with 
no more essentially sluggish, improvident, re- 
sourceless, unambitious, and time-wasting crea- 
ture than the ordinary professor of forty, nor 
anything more empty of adventure or hope than 
the future years of his career, daily to be occu- 
pied in matching his wits with the flat medioc- 
rity of successive generations of adolescent 
C-students, and patiently waiting till the death 
of some better man, hardy and long-lived, al- 
lows him to slip into a larger pair of old shoes.” 

“But the extraordinary professors who remain 
in the profession to the end? There are some 
extraordinary ones, I suppose—I mean, they 
seem so to one another, even though we don’t 
hear much of them. But there is Professor 
Phelps, and there is Professor Burton, and— 
who else is there?” 

“Pardon a correction, madam: No professor 
seems extraordinary to any other professor. But 
actually there are quite a number of notable pro- 
fessors scattered here and there among the forty- 
eight states and odd territories—seldom enough 
in any one place for company and for the pre- 
cious abrasion which one first-class mind re- 
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ceives from another. But these, madam, are men 
of colossal fortitude, superhuman energy, vast 
patience, sacrificial spirit, religiously dedicated 
to instruction, or impersonally devoted to the 
service of scholarship and science. They leaven 
the lump. Yet in perhaps most instances you will 
find on investigation that these men are not 
strictly ‘of the profession,’ but are more or less 
solitary and independent rebels or tyrants, who 
have established a little autocratic imperium 
within the precincts of the university, where 
they do as they please under the indignant nose 
of authority and amid the snorting and envy of 
their colleagues.” 

“Oh, but those are the ‘geniuses’ whom every- 
one admires!” 

“They may be geniuses, madam, but they are 
not regarded as ‘good professors.’ No university 
administration really considers the chance that 
it has got a genius worth gambling on. The aca- 
demic atmosphere is hostile to them—or they 
to it. The steady tendency of educational ma- 
chinery is either to crush or to eject them. They 
are a standing menace to academic decorum, 
academic dogma, academic discipline, and the 
smooth functioning of the stenographers in the 
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Dean’s Office. At Harvard, for example, there 
were William James and Barrett Wendell, who 
proved their extraordinary vitality by becom- 
ing more intellectually radical and independent 
as they grew older and yet managing to remain 
in the university to the end; and there were also 
Henry Adams and Mr. Santayana, to whom the 
professorial chair at length became insufferably 
tedious and they themselves became dangerously 
unacademic.” 

“How dangerous?” 

“Oh, they blurt out things. They let cats out 
of bags where they have slept for centuries. 
Every now and then, you know, after a lifetime 
of right thinking, even a professor yearns to say 
what he thinks instead of what he ought to 
think; and, with all the advantages of his en- 
vironment to withhold him from a course so un- 
becoming, sometimes he does it. Every now and 
then those in whom mental curiosity is active 
make a discovery and announce it, in spite of 
consequences; or they become interested in a 
conjecture and desire to follow it up. Every now 
and then they forget where they are, and liberate 
ideas for adults, instead of confining themselves 
to what is entirely safe and proper for young 
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people who are being instructed to avoid all the 
rash experiments of their parents. Every now 
and then the experience and ratiocination of 
professors lead them to conclusions that are at 
variance with the well-known wisdom of the 
ages, which, in the main, ped are employed to 
transmit.” 

“But I thought professors were supposed to 
be investigators and discoverers.” 

“Not, madam—if we may trust Mr. Santay- 
ana—in the field of ‘moral philosophy.’ Or 
rather, they are supposed to be discoverers of 
new reasons for believing all the old things. Pos- 
sibly you may recall Mr. Santayana’s delicately 
malicious essay on ‘The Academic Environ- 
ment’ and his explanation of the popularity of 
the ‘great school’ of philosophy in Cambridge. 
It came to just about this: When Puritan theol- 
ogy had evaporated out of the Unitarian drying 
pans, James and Royce poured in a philosophy 
which exactly filled the old containers. That is 
just what every university wants.” 

“But aren’t the Mid-Western universities very 
—what do you call it?—progressive, liberal?” 

“Madam, in the long run no institution is 
liberal, nor can it be. An institution seeketh her 
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own and loveth those that do her will. A uni- 
versity is like a church: when backed to the 
wall, it recognizes no higher law than self- 
preservation. In a university, as in a church, 
there is no necessary man. The university, like 
the church, survives all the famous men whose 
names are inscribed on her halls, and this fact, 
so incontestable, steadily prompts the university 
president to say to himself, ‘What is man that 
thou art mindful of him?’ and to put up another 
hall. The university, like the church, lives on 
‘triumphant’ though all the ‘live’ men withdraw 
from it and its offices are performed by the 
maimed, the halt, the blind, and the dead, to 
whom the more vigorous personalities perform 
an act of kindness by an early demise or de- 
parture.” 

“Then you would agree with that radical as- 
sailant of universities, Mr. Upton Sinclair?” 

“Not for the world, madam! Mr. Sinclair is 
an eternally young man who has never been able 
to reconcile himself to the fact that whatever 
has an upper side must have an under side. I am 
entirely reconciled to that fact. Mr. Sinclair, 
furthermore, has quaint illusions regarding the 
influence of private capital upon the freedom of 
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academic institutions. As a matter of fact, pri- 
vately endowed institutions of learning, ulti- 
mately controlled by corporation lawyers and 
big business men, are often more liberal and in- 
tellectually progressive than those controlled by 
the people. A State university president is 
usually an able man and means well; but unless 
he is a practical fighting dreamer of steady 
vision and immitigable valour, he is not merely 
crushed into educational insignificance by the 
big powers to whom he must appeal for sup- 
port, but he is also terrified into intellectual 
cowardice and a daily fluttering anxiety by every 
meddlesome Sunday-school teacher, every small 
farmer, and every parish priest in the state, so 
that he will say ‘Sh! Sh! to his Faculty and 
choke his Student Body blue in the face rather 
than incur the risk of hearing Public Opinion 
roaring through some fanatical village female 
against his appropriation bills.” 

“Did anyone every say ‘Sh! Sh!’ to you?” 

“Never. Yet the university in which I taught 
may at present be regarded as gravely conserva- 
tive. The difference, however, between one and 
another is only a difference of nuance.” 

sieallur” 
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“Yes, they are all conservative. That is why 
they are such safe places to live in. Perhaps they 
all ought to be. There are a lot of good things 
which are worth saving, either for continued 
use or for museum purposes. Why shouldn't the 
universities be set apart to save them? At times 
one wishes the university were a little more like 
a temple and a little less like a shrine, and that 
there were more prophets and fewer vergers 
within its precincts. But in so far as the uni- 
versity is a museum, a preserver of archives, a 
custodian of tradition, a maintainer of estab- 
lished standards, a transmitter of the ‘cultural 
inheritance,’ and a school for unformed young 
people, its primary business is perpetuation. it 
has to be conservative.” 

“But surely some universities are much less 
so than others. Here at Columbia, for ex- 
ample—” 

“Madam, I must insist that they are all alike. 
In the course of my academic experience, I re- 
ceived the customary invitations to move from 
one institution to another. I have at least ‘looked 
into’ all the principal varieties of American col- 
lege and university from coast to coast. As soon 
as I became acquainted with the respectable 
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ones, I perceived that all the respectable ones 
are alike—so profoundly alike that no professor 
seeking a change of life could essentially alter 
his situation by shifting his chair. That ob- 
servant ex-professor and clever journalist, Mr. 
Edwin Slosson, once made a tour of them with a 
view to characterizing and differentiating the 
principal varieties. He wrote an amusing book, 
but his attempt to establish distinctions broke 
down pitiably.” 

“Why pitiably?” 

“TI haven’t the book at hand. But at Harvard, 
let us say, seeking its distinction, he was in- 
formed that they were proud of their ‘demo- 
cratic spirit’; and at Yale, that they were proud 
of their ‘traditions.’ He entered in his memo- 
randa: ‘Harvard: democratic spirit. Yale: tra- 
ditions.’ But long before he reached Berkeley he 
discovered that every university is proud of its 
democratic spirit and its traditions, whether 
they are three hundred years old or three. By 
the time he had visited half a dozen of the ‘lead- 
ing institutions,’ he was ready to gasp for joy 
and reach for his notebook when an English 
professor, to whom he had confided his troubles, 
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said: ‘Let me take you out to the farm. What we 
are proudest of here is our white bull.’”’ 

“But that was different, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, for the moment. But the instant Mr. 
Slosson’s book appeared every university in the 
country made an appropriation for the purchase 
of a white bull, and Harvard, which likes to be 
in the lead in all things, has been working tooth 
and nail, ever since, to find a bigger and whiter 
bull than is to be seen on any of the other uni- 
versity farms.” 

“But, jesting aside—” 

“T am not jesting.” 

“Well, anyway, I should suppose that even 
if they have a white bull in Cambridge and an- 
other white bull in—wherever you come from, 
one of those Mid-Western universities must be, 
in its personnel, very different from an Eastern 
university.” 

“Madam, I wish you were not so ignorant. 
We could get on much more rapidly. I have al- 
ready informed you that all respectable universi- 
ties are alike. The Mid-West is full of big re- 
spectable universities. Must I now espa to 
you that all universities, East and West, are ‘na- 
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tionalized’ institutions? All academic commu- 
nities are made up of a fluent circulating popula- 
tion which now extends over almost the entire 
surface of the United States. If I did not dodge 
them, I could lunch every day in New York 
with former Illinois students now in attendance, 
or teaching, at Columbia or elsewhere in the 
city, or I could return to Illinois and get myself 
invited to a sizable Columbia dinner. As for the 
Cambridge atmosphere at Illinois, believe me, 
it was preserved by the forty-five or fifty Har- 
vard men among my colleagues with whom I 
lunched monthly there. And in the teaching staff 
of my own department, I can recall, offhand, 
graduates from Princeton, Harvard, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, Dartmouth, Williams, Brown, New 
York University, Radcliffe, Wellesley, Hol- 
yoke, Vassar, Chicago, Indiana, Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, California, and Leland Stanford, Jr. You 
will find substantially similar conditions wher- 
ever you go. No large university community is 
Eastern or Western or Mid-Western. It is 
national.” 

“I thank you for enlightening my ignorance.” 

“You are welcome, madam. It is common. 
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And now shall we develop briefly the conse- 
quences of the facts?” 

“Please do—if you think I shall be able to 
follow you.” 

“Wiadam, I am sure that you can follow any- 
thing to which you consent to abandon your ex- 
cellent mind. The first consequence of the 
thorough nationalization of academic life is 
that within five minutes after a professor arrives 
at any university between Cambridge and Berk- 
eley he is ‘at home,’ among friends, talking from 
the same long list of familiar topics, and from 
exactly the same point of view.” 

“That must be very tedious.” 

“No, madam; academic talk is like a mild 
tobacco which one can smoke all day long with- 
out harm, though, to be sure, without much 
satisfaction. This second consequence of the 
homogeneousness of the academic world is that a 
professor, if he sticks to his profession, comes to 
believe that he is a normal person, an ‘average 
man,’ a standard individual, just like everyone 
else, just like the hundreds of his colleagues that 
he knows, and, in his fundamental needs and 
aspirations, not importantly unlike the thou- 
sands of students that he knows, students from 
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every State, from’ every economic and social 
background, and from every level of intelli- 
gence. As it appears to him, his opportunities for 
observation have been fairly extensive. He con- 
ceives perhaps that he is fairly well acquainted 
with young people as a class and, through them, 
with American civilization and its resources. As 
he approaches middle life without meeting any 
new and distinct species of human being, he may 
even fancy that the evidence is all in, and that 
the common lot closely enough resembles his 
own to warrant his making some critical ob- 
servations upon it.” 

“Are you speaking of yourself, Professor? 
How interesting! You don’t really think so now, 
do your” 

“Madam, I do not know. Shall I speak a little 
of the steps which led directly to doubt?” 

“Pray dow? 

“Well, then, you must understand that in the 
voyage or pilgrimage of this life we cross two 
great shadow lines. Conrad, you remember, 
wrote a haunting tale about the first crossing— 
that crucial period in a young man’s life when 
he recognizes that his irresponsible youth lies 
behind him, and that the hour has come to ac- 
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cept ‘command.’ A marvellously fine tale, ma- 
dam, which stirs you more deeply at each 
rereading.” 

“T must read it.” 

“Yes, madam, you must.” 

“And the second shadow liner” 

“That, madam, falls athwart our path when, 
in a melancholy fit, we think the best of life is 
over, when we have had ‘command’ and have 
undergone the typical human experiences, when 
not our youth only but our middle years, too, 
lie behind, we seem retreating at the double- 
quick, and we face, for the first time squarely, 
The End, and coolly estimate the length of Pa- 
ter’s ‘measured interval,’ after which our place 
shall know us no more.” 

“Ts there any profit in dwelling on such 
gloomy thoughts?” 

“Not at first, madam. Not unless one reacts 
positively. While I was crossing that second 
shadow line—the transit requires some years, for 
there are weeks and months of doldrums in 
which one makes no headway—I had a gradual 
experience something like the gloom of Con- 
rad’s first officer, though naturally it presented 
itself to me in very different imagery. I felt that 
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I had been ‘touring’ through a level land for a 
long time. I had visited most of the famous 
scenes along the academic highroad, and now I 
was merely going on from one filling station to 
another. The i.ovelty of the tour was over. There 
was nowhere else in particular to go, and noth- 
ing left to see. As I looked ahead, the prospect 
was ‘more of the same’ straight through the 
‘measured interval’ to the end. If I could have 
heard a voice crying ‘End of the road: all 
change!’ I should have jumped to my feet with 
a cheer. But I felt like a dusty transcontinental 
tourist in his own car, gripping the steering- 
wheel of his Ford, on one of the interminable 
prairie thoroughfares, stretching between dusty 
osage and bare telegraph poles—straight, hard, 
and hot, as far as the eye could see. Naturally, I 
generalized. I said to myself: ‘After one has 
crossed the second shadow line, life is like that 
—all life is like that, to the end.’ ” 

“Oh! But it needn’t be like that, you know, if 
one doesn’t—doesn’t entirely—well, ‘ossify’ is 
what I say to my husband.” 

““Madam, so I have been informed. Conrad’s 
first officer, you recall, threw up his perfectly 
good ‘Scotch ship.’ And when one is driving 
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one’s own car, there is often the possibility of a 
detour, and sometimes the possibility of swap- 
ping the thing for a motor-boat or a horse—and 
travelling down the same road on that.” 

“But it needn’t be the same road!” 

“Madam, in the neighbourhood of my forti- 
eth year, something of that sort was suggested to 
me, and the suggestion lived on deep in the Sub- 
conscious. Then two or three years later I re- 
ceived a succession of small but distinct shocks 
which shook my grip upon the wheel. In cross- 
ing the Atlantic a well-known American clergy- 
man, with whom I had refused to drink a third 
glass of brandy, declined my tobacco, because tt 
was not strong enough. I had long felt that the 
stuff was rather tasteless, but to have the fact 
brought home to me by a clergyman gave me a 
curious little start. Shortly after I had landed, 
the newly married wife of a colleague —a girl of, 
say, twenty-five—remarked to me, apropos of I 
know not what trivial literary discussion: “But 
you know nothing whatever about women.’ ‘In 
that case,’ I replied, borrowing the words from 
Isabel Paterson, ‘I must have been deaf these 
last twenty years.’ But the remark rankled. In 
the mail, on the same day, as it happened, came a 
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letter containing a‘savage reference to me by a 
distinguished “ex-professor, declaring that I 
knew ‘absolutely nothing about life.’ In the eve- 
ning of the same momentous day a journalist, 
who on all previous occasions had treated me 
politely and even deferentially, remarked in my 
presence: ‘You can always tell a professor wher- 
ever you see one, and usually a professor’s wife, 
unless he has married out of his class.’ ” 

“That was rather nasty, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, madam. No one says that about a mod- 
ern clergyman. No one assumes, because a man 
has been a shoe clerk or a grocer or a dry-goods 
merchant or a farmer, that he is not perfectly 
competent to speak about life. No one questions 
the competency of professors before they enter 
the profession. No one questions the competency 
of freshmen. I doubted the alleged utter in- 
validity of the professional point of view. I 
wanted to deny it. But my hands were tied. It 
was impossible to judge the profession so long 
as one was a defendant at the bar. The little 
series of incidents which put these profoundly 
perturbing thoughts into my mind was of course 
insignificant. Yet in their united insistence that 
professors were radically different, a ‘peculiar 
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people,’ they had an extraordinary effect upon 
an equilibrium which I had devoted half a life- 
time to perfecting. And when, on the following 
morning, I received an invitation to an editorial 
office in New York, I resigned—I abruptly 
changed my profession in order to learn whether 
it is true, as Mr. H. L. Mencken and many 
others have long been contending, that the 
American professor is outside human nature.” 

“Well,-is her” 

“Tt don’t know, madam. But you can’t con- 
ceive the satisfaction I have in feeling that my 
decision, when I reach it, will, now that I am 
a journalist, be just as authoritative as if I knew 
nothing about the subject.” 

“Yes, that must be gratifying.” 


THERE is a popular rumour abroad, which 
threatens to become an article of faith, to the 
effect that the only persons seriously concerned 
for the future of Latin studies are the teachers 
of Latin and certain amiable old gentlemen who 
received their education before Darwin an- 
nounced the Origin of Species. The prosperity 
of this rumour is partly to be explained by the 
fact that the believers in Latin have too persist- 
ently stood upon the defensive; so that to the 
eyes of an indiscriminating and not overinter- 
ested public they have appeared always to be 
fighting for their own altars and their own fires. 
They have demanded on the one hand, a unique 
place in the curriculum on the ground that 
‘Latin literature possesses a unique and imme- 


1A paper read at the Illinois High School Conference, No- 
vember 24, 1911, and printed in School and Home Education, 
April, 1912. 
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diate humanizing value. On the other hand, they 
have stood upon the pre-eminent virtue of Latin 
as a formal intellectual discipline. The objec- 
tion to entire dependence upon these two posi- 
tions is that they are exposed to constant and 
violent assault; though they may be impreg- 
nable, they are by no means indisputable. As an 
agent of culture, Latin has been obliged to strug- 
gle for a foothold with jealous rivals ranging 
from economic history to nature study and wood 
carving. As an agent of discipline, it has been 
hard pressed by physics and mathematics. And 
now comes the psychologist educator, and of- 
fers to cut that ground from underfoot by 
denying assent to the “dogma of formal disci- 
pline.” 

It is possible at the present hour that the Capi- 
toline Hill may best be defended by leaving it, 
and by joining forces with the allies outside the 
city; I mean, by ceasing for a time to insist upon 
the independent value of Latin, and by concen- 
trating attention upon its value in relation to 
other studies—particularly English. The strate- 
gic advantage of the shift would rise from the 
fact that English is now very strongly in- 
trenched in both secondary and college educa- 
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tion. Furthermore, we are all—more or less 
deliberately—students of English; we all recog- 
nize the value of accurately expressing our ideas 
and of exactly understanding the ideas of others. 
Now, though the notion has never dawned upon 
that large, good-humoured, unenlightened pub- 
lic opinion which indirectly shapes our educa- 
tional policies, to the serious student of English 
some acquaintance with Latin is not merely con- 
venient, not merely valuable, but quite literally 
indispensable. At every onward step toward the 
mastery of his own language and literature he 
must use his Latin lamp if he has one, or stumble 
and go astray in the darkness if he has not. In 
this position the value of Latin 7s unique. To 
propose the equivalence of economic history or 
mature study or wood carving or physics or 
mathematics is sheer impertinence. The reasons 
why this is so impressively impinge upon one’s 
consciousness only after one has been dealing for 
some time with students of English who have no 
Latin. I speak not as a Roman citizen but as a 
provincial ally, who sees that the safety and 
perpetuity of our provincial institutions is 
bound up with the security of Rome. 
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II 


We grant Latin readily enough to gram- 
marians and lexicographers, but are rather re- 
luctant to admit that it is a key which should be 
in the hands of everyone who has occasion to 
open an English dictionary. Yet we know that 
the invasion of Latin words into English speech 
began nearly 2,000 years ago, when English was 
in its prenatal state, and has continued with un- 
abated vigour ever since. It has been estimated. 
by competent investigators that one fourth of the 
Latin vocabulary has passed into English.* Of 
these Latin words a very large number have 
come in without change of form, and some of 
them still retain their original inflections. We 
must give our students an inkling of Latin gram- 
mar before we can expect them to employ cor- 
rectly such common forms as data, strata, and 
the like. Besides this group, we have an immense 
host of naturalized foreigners derived directly 
from the Latin and indirectly through the Ro- 
mance languages. In the Bible and Shakespeare 


1 Greenough and Kittredge, Words and their Ways in English 
Speech, 1901; see p. 106. 
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only 60 per cent. of the vocabulary is of native 
stock; in the poetry of Milton, only 33 per cent. 
The great bulk of the remainder is of Latin 
origin. The technical language of philosophy, 
theology, law, and the _ sciences—constantly 
growing and constantly overflowing into the 
language of everyday life—is mainly Latin. In 
the time of Chaucer, French and Latin were 
rival forces in the introduction of new elements 
into our speech, but since the Renaissance far 
the greater number of the new coins have come 
from the Roman treasury. In one sense, then, 
Latin is even less a dead language than English. 
It is the element in our composite vocabulary 
which has shown, as compared with Anglo- 
Saxon, the more abundant powers of growth and 
reproduction. It is almost as fairly to be called 
our father as English is to be called our mother 
tongue. 

But why attack this Latin element in English 
by way of the Latin grammar and the Latin 
lexiconr How specifically does the study of 
Latin facilitate the use of Latin words which 
have become Englishr Well, three or four years 
of Latin will acquaint the student with the origi- 
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nal force of most of the prefixes and suffixes, and 
so guard him from some of the commonest im- 
proprieties, and even, if he has any instinct for 
these things, assist him materially in the art and 
mystery of English spelling. Furthermore, his 
possession of merely the simplest and most 
limited Latin vocabulary will give him a great 
advantage over a student without Latin in ap- 
proaching the apparently formidable English 
polysyllables. To the man without Latin our 
sesquipedalian abstracts remain impenetrably 
abstract; to the man with Latin they dis- 
integrate into their physical elements. To the 
one, words like fratricide and matricide, for ex- 
amples, look strange, learned, and difficult. To 
the other, who has met frater, mater, and c@- 
dere in the Latin lexicon, fratricide looks easy 
and familiar—just as Brudermord looks easy 
and familiar to a German. A modest grasp of 
Latin, then, does indeed unlock the difficult 
words in English. And it helps not merely in ac- 
quiring them but also in retaining them and in 
employing them with assurance and accuracy. 
This is no negligible consideration; nothing so 
obstinately baulks the progress of our English 
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students in reading and in writing as the short 
tether at the end of which they. rotate around the 
English dictionary. 

It is often urged that the meaning of English 
words of Latin derivation has so changed that 
a knowledge of the roots is practically valueless 
—that the meanings may better be learned di- 
rectly from English usage. This is a particularly 
pernicious error. In this fashion our lighter- 
hearted journalists acquire their mother tongue. 
This is the easy and rapid method for the cor- 
ruption of speech—the means by which all fine- 
ness of shading and nicety of application are 
lost. This is why we find students and journalists 
saying aggravate for irritate, stupendous for im- 
mense, amazing for remarkable, splendid for 
delicious, redolent for full of, supine for prone, 
ardent for energetic, optimistic for amiable, etc. 
—indefinitely. Coleridge declared that the first 
thing to consider in the choice of a word is its 
root; and he was right. No writer or speaker 
who ignores the roots of Latin derivatives is se- 
cure from egregious error. Some years ago the 
postoffice department, for example, sent out di- 
rections that all letters of a certain class should 
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be endorsed on the face of the envelope.* The 
physical image buried in these words is gal- 
vanized into an awkward activity by the grasp 
of an unskilful hand. Just as truly, there is a 
sleeping beauty in them ready to waken at the 
touch of the prince of style. But there is no 
prince of style in English who has not given days 
and nights to the study of Latin; and I do not 
believe there ever will be. It is a condition im- 
posed upon us by the wealth of our word hoard. 
It is a burden and a privilege committed to us 
by innumerable ancestors, which we must sus- 
tain under peril of forfeiting our inheritance. 


Ill 


When we pass from the consideration of vo- 
cabulary and style to the consideration of Eng- 
lish literature in general, the necessity of Latin 
becomes even more obvious. Merely in passing, 
it may be recalled that for nearly a thousand 
years Englishmen wrote in Latin a very large 
body of their history, their philosophy, their 
religious and their political thought. Everyone 
knows that in the Anglo-Saxon and medizval 


1Krapp, Modern English, 1909; see p- 282. 
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periods Latin-trained monks and churchmen 
were the English scholars, and that the works 
which they thought worth preserving were 
mainly addressed to the Latin-reading world in 
the language of that world. It is not so generally 
remembered how far down toward our own day 
poets and prose writers continued to some ex- 
tent the serious use of Latin in original com- 
position. It is a good penitential exercise for a 
modernist to run over from time to time some of 
these names: in Anglo-Saxon times, Bede for 
church history, Anselm for theology and phi- 
losophy; in the Twelfth Century, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth for the origins of Arthurian ro- 
mance—and a whole troop of Latin chroniclers; 
Roger Bacon for philosophy in the Thirteenth 
Century; Matthew Paris for history; John 
Gower for poetry in the age of Chaucer, Wy- 
cliff’s earlier writings for divinity; in the Six- 
teenth Century, More’s Utopia, and poetry like 
that of the great Scotch humanist, George 
Buchanan, and Shakespeare’s contemporary 
Thomas Campion; in the Seventeenth, the more 
serious scientific work of Lord Bacon, a flood 
of occasional verse, some of the prose and poetry 
of Milton, poetical, political, and philosophical 
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works of Hobbes; and so it continues down to- 
ward the end of the Eighteenth Century in the 
Latin poems of Vincent Bourne and Thomas 
Gray. It does not concern the “man in the 
street,” or even the ordinary student, to read this 
matter in Latin or, indeed, to read most of it 
at all. It does concern the scholar frequently. 
And in it are some of the most interesting and 
the darkest spots of our literary history. 

Yet let the intrinsic value of this great body 
of Anglo-Latin literature be rated as low as one 
pleases, there it lies behind us like a sunken Ro- 
man wall stretching from our immediate past 
across the wide tract of the Middle Ages to the 
uttermost borders and beginnings of English 
thought—an imperishable reminder of our in- 
timate and age-long alliance with that elder 
culture and speech, under the shadow and pro- 
tection of which our own speech and culture 
have developed. To itemize our indebtedness 
to that great alliance is impossible. It is equally 
impossible, moreover, to exaggerate it. Though 
our English authors have now at last ceased to 
entrust to Latin any ideas which they wish the 
world to consider, every great English writer of 
prose or poetry from the time of King Alfred 
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to the time of Alfred Tennyson has—almost 
without exception—been schooled in the Latin 
language, has known well some of the Latin 
masterpieces, and, consciously or not, willingly 
or not, has written under the influence, some- 
times indistinct, sometimes overmastering, of 
the Latin models. 

King Alfred tells us that upon a time he fell 
a-wondering why in the good old days when 
Latin learning flourished in England none of 
the scholars had bethought themselves of turn- 
ing anything into their own language. “But 
straightway,” says the old King, “I answered my 
thought in this wise: They did not conceive that 
men were ever to become so careless; that learn- 
ing was ever so to decline!” In the dearth of the 
higher education, however, the King hastens to 
give his people the second best, an English trans- 
lation of the Pastoral Care, discreetly follow- 
ing the Latin—“just as I learned it from Pleg- 
mund my archbishop, and from Asser my 
bishop, and from Grimbold my mass priest, and 
from John my mass priest.” And so, following 
the humility of this well-disciplined sovereign, 
all the Middle Ages sit at the feet of ancient 
Rome, great schoolmistress of the medieval 
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world. For Chaucer and his contemporaries, 
with all their freshness of observation, literary 
composition still consists in great measure in 
retelling classical story, in retailing classical 
thought. In the Renaissance, translation and imi- 
tation receive new impetus from closer contact 
with the best models; and a whole generation of 
writers tries to classicize English thought, and 
style, and vocabulary, and even English pros- 
ody. In the Seventeenth Century, religious poets 
are still plundering Ovid to express their love 
for God and the Virgin, and a prose writer so 
late as Sir Thomas Browne declares that “if 
elegancy still proceedeth, and English pens 
maintain that stream we have of late observed to 
flow from many, we shall within a few years 
be fain to learn Latin to understand English, 
and a work will prove of equal facility in 
either.” 1 Just as the sonorous and golden prose 
of men like Drummond of Hawthornden, 
Browne, and Jeremy Taylor betrays the potent 
spell of Cicero and the Roman eloquence, so 
typical Eighteenth Century poetry acknowl- 
edges the sway of Horace; and his odes, epistles, 


1Cited in the historical introduction to the International Dice 
tionary, p. xxxiv (1901). 
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and Ars Poetica are edited, translated, parodied, 
and imitated by hundreds—perhaps by thou- 
sands. In the Nineteenth Century the influence 
of Latin models becomes possibly more diffuse 
but scarcely less persistent. Cardinal Newman, 
whom we recognize as a genuine representative 
of classical English in an age when Carlylese 
flourishes, has undergone the discipline of all 
the Roman prose masters and can discourse 
learnedly of their several qualities. Tennyson 
professes himself a lover of Virgil since his days 
began, echoes ever and anon the “Lydian laugh- 
ter” of Catullus, or tunes his graver harp to 
the solemn music of Lucretius. The stylist Ste- 
venson studies Tacitus and reads his Livy amid 
the tempest of the South Pacific Sea. Nor does 
the story end there. I have heard of an editor 
who chastens his style for the morning’s editorial 
by an hour before breakfast with a Roman his- 
torian. Eugene Field adapts Horace to «he me- 
ridian of Chicago. In a recent article we hear of 
Mark Twain’s well-thumbed copy of Suetonius, 
which he read till his very last day; on page 
492, “there is a reference to ‘Flavius Clemens, 
a man of wide repute for his want of energy,’ 
opposite which Mark Twain writes in the mar- 
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gin— ‘I guess this is where our line starts.’ 


Mark Twain’s strong common sense does not 
fail him, where many professional educators 
stumble. Our line does start there, or there- 
abouts! 

Inevitably, therefore, the study of the origin 
and development of literary forms in English 
leads us back to Latin. The English drama 
struggling out of the Middle Ages remains 
crude and half articulate till it is reinforced and 
inspired by contact with Seneca and Terence 
and Plautus. Formal English satire arises when 
Joseph Hall and John Marston apprentice 
themselves to Juvenal and Martial and Persius. 
The investigator of the sources of English prose 
fiction cannot neglect Petronius and Apuleius. 
Bacon, the essayist, points a significant finger 
over the head of Montaigne to the Roman 
moralists. As soon as one begins to consider 
Spenser’s eclogues, if not before, one must begin 
to consider Virgil. Elizabethan, Jacobean, and 
Caroline epigrammatic, lyric, and elegiac verse 
perfects itself in emulation of Ovid and Horace, 
of Catullus and Propertius and Tibullus. Ben 
Jonson’s critical theories develop and crystallize 
under the influence of Quintilian and Horace. 
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English epic attains speech and form divine in 
Paradise Lost only after a great classical scholar 
has spent a lifetime in intimate companionship 
with Virgil and Homer. English epistolography 
is indebted to Cicero’s correspondence with At- 
ticus, and so late as the Eighteenth Century we 
find an English slave trader, later to be known 
as the eminent divine John Newton, enditing 
love letters to his wife from the west coast of 
Africa under the inspiration of Pliny. Even the 
masters of pulpit eloquence, those who devel- 
oped the English sermon, learn many of their 
arts under pagan Roman rhetoricians. And 
Burke, the most philosophical of English ora- 
tors, and one of the noblest of English statesmen, 
acknowledges that he has formed his character 
on the model of Cicero. 


IV 


As a consequence of this situation—of these 
facts of literary history—the student of Eng- 
lish literature is continually confronted with 
definite and important problems to the under- 
standing of the terms of which acquaintance 
with Latin is absolutely prerequisite. Let us set 
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down a few of these problems in rather concrete 
form by way of illustration: 

(1) In the Sixteenth Century English stylists 
are divided into two groups: the vernacular 
party and the classical party—a division which 
continues well into the Seventeenth Century. 
What are the specific issues? Unless the student 
can recognize for himself the difference not 
merely between words of Anglo-Saxon and 
words of Latin origin, but also the difference 
between, say, the style of Cicero and the style of 
John Bunyan, he cannot proceed one step be- 
yond the naked assertion of textbook or teacher. 
Without Latin, and Latin in the original, he 
cannot realize the issues. 

(2) In the same period began a long contro- 
versy about rhymed and rhymeless verse, and 
about the quantitative and accentual verse sys- 
tems. Unless the student has at least scanned his 
Virgil, it is vain labour to present the matter 
to him. 

(3) Shakespeare, let us say, represents ro- 
mantic comedy; Jonson consciously opposes him 
with classical comedy. What is the essential na- 
ture of the opposition? If your student knows 
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not at least a play or two of Terence or Plautus, 
he cannot feel the significance of Jonson’s appeal 
to the authority of the ancients. He must re- 
main in the dark concerning the conflicting 
dramatic movements after 1600—concerning 
the force of that profound impulse which in the 
end produced Restoration comedy. 

(4) Even elementary textbooks speak of the 
classical school of Seventeenth Century lyric 
poets. Why “classical”? If your student has 
never read an Horatian ode, an epigram of 
Catullus, an elegy of Tibullus, if he cannot catch 
the echoes of these elder singers, perceive the 
likeness of spirit and form in the songs of Ben 
and his “sons,” in Herrick and Carew and Suck- 
ling—this distinction becomes pedantic sound 
and fury signifying nothing. 

(5) The age of Anne is commonly called the 
Age of Classicism. Scholars who know their 
Greek and Latin classics prefer to call it the 
age of pseudo-classicism. Once more, why 
“pseudo”? Obviously it is of the highest im- 
portance to clear thinking to be able to com- 
pare, if only on a small scale, the literatures on 
which that distinction is based. 

If we are unable to deal with such problems 
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as these, we must abandon all pretensions to 
critical historical study. If we neglect these 
problems, we neglect something that gives dis- 
tinctive features and character to the face of 
English literature. We cannot pass over the 
Latin element and attend to the native element 
alone; because, to all intents and purposes, the 
native element never is alone. English literature 
is not composed of a bundle of independent 
parallel forces; it is the resultant of forces unit- 
ing at many points and from many angles. What 
makes it distinctive is not this or that stream but 
the confluence of many streams of influence—to 
which Latin is almost always a heavy contrib- 
utor. English poetry in particular is a Eu- 
phorion uniting the richest and most varied 
ancestral strains—the novel and unexpected off- 
spring of an Anglo-Saxon mother by a Latin 
father descended from a Greek, cradled by a 
Celtic godmother, nursed by a French aunt, 
educated by an Italian governor, and converted 
by a Hebrew prophet. When an English poet is 
writing as nearly as possible in a pure native 
tradition, he gives us something like the Battle 
of Maldon. When Christian religious culture 
is united to his seriousness he gives us the Pzers 
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Plowman. But when the whole medieval stream 
with its freight of Greek and Roman stories, 
popular superstitions, Celtic folklore, French 
chivalry, and the rest sweeps into the classical 
stream of the Renaissance, then first our English 
poet can give us the Elizabethan lyric, the 
Faerie Queene, and the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Consider for a moment how the ends of 
the earth meet and all times melt together in this 
exchange of views between Shakespeare’s Ti- 
tania and his Oberon: 


Titania. I know 
When thou hast stolen away from fairy land 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 

Playing on pipes of corn and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskin’d mistress and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded, and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 
Oberon. How canst thou thus for shame, 
Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
_ Knowing I know thy love to Theseus? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering 
night 
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From Perigenia, whom he ravished? 
And make him with fair A¢gle break his faith, 
With Ariadne and Antiopa? 


This is not Greek nor Latin nor Celtic nor 
Saxon; it is the full-blown flower of English 
poetry. But you cannot inhale its bewildering 
fragrance unless you can remember in one di- 
vine confusion the enchanted fields of fairyland 
and the wide wilderness of classical mythology. 
Is it not a shame to cast such pearls before stu- 
dents who have never read Ovid? 

But the remorseless modernist roaming up 
and down the jungles of educational theory does 
not hesitate to declare that we have outgrown 
Shakespeare as we have outgrown Latin. There 
is this shadow of a dismal truth in what he says: 
In proportion as we forget and ignore the Latin 
classics we shall find all our great elder writers 
growing obsolete and inaccessible. To the mod- 
ernist this peril brings no dismay. “Who reads 
Shakespeare, anyway?” he cries cheerily. “Let 
our boys and girls have a poet of their own time, 
interested in the ideas and emotions that interest 
them. Let them read Tennyson!” Of course, we 
cannot retreat from Latin by that avenue. Nor 
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can we leave Latin behind, and read with real 
intelligence any important English poet. For all 
great poetry, like the lost face of Leonardo’s 
Mona Lisa, is haunted and subtilized by mem- 
ories, fixed or fleeting, of old unhappy far-off 
things and battles long ago. It is a hall echoing 
the voices of forgotten singers, and tremulous 
with the lights and shadows of all the ages. It 
is but the magical arch through which we peer 
into time’s dark backward and abysm; if we are 
not seeing through and beyond it, we are not 
seeing it at all. “Why have people ceased to care 
for poetry?” runs the tedious refrain. Because— 
if the question is a fair one—they have ceased 
to understand it. Because they cannot rise to the 
level on which poetry has its being. They have 
ceased to understand it, because, having neg- 
lected the ancient classics, they have lost their 
share in the common stock of traditional 
thoughts, images, and feelings in which form- 
erly every educated man participated. Reading 
English poetry, therefore, no more can yield 
them its legitimate pleasure and reward by 
uniting them with the impassioned history of 
human experience which it is the special func- 
tion of great poetry to preserve. 
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For the sake of the modernist, let me illus- 
trate what I mean with the aid of a few lines 
from the Passing of Arthur—the five quiet 
lines closing the Idylls of the King. After the 
body of the dying Arthur, borne in the en- 
chanted barge with the three queens of faérie, 
had drifted out to sea, Sir Bedivere, last of the 
knights, climbed the crag by the wintry mere, 
hoping to catch one more glimpse of his 
sovereign. When he had reached the highest 
point, straining his eyes Sir Bevidere saw, says 
Tennyson, 


Or thought he saw, the speck that bare the king 
Down that long water opening on the deep 
Somewhere far off, pass on and on, and go 

From less to less and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 


Now, what was Tennyson thinking and feel- 
ing when he wrote that final line— “And the 
new sun rose bringing the new year’? Out of 
what deeps of memory and experience do those 
simple words rise into consciousness and break 
on the shores of light—dias in luminis oras? 
What is the effect of that line upon the duly 
prepared reader? What did Tennyson—classi- 
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cal scholar, like all our English poets—have a 
right to expect it to do? Well, he had a right to 
expect that it would link itself subtly but in- 
stantaneously with the close of the second book 
of the /Eneid— 


Iamque iugis summz surgebat Lucifer Ide 
ducebatque diem, Danaique obsessa tenebant 
limina portarum, nec spes opis ulla dabatur: 
cessi et sublato montes genitore petivi. 


He had a right to expect that his echo of this 
Virgilian music would transport us for a mo- 
ment to the ridges of Mt. Ida after the desola- 
tion of the Royal city of Priam; that with ex- 
panded vision and sympathies we should enter 
into the solemn reflections of A-neas looking be- 
fore and after—backward, over the burning 
towers of Ilium and the pomp of Homeric times 
into the world’s pale unhistoric morning—for- 
ward, down the long imperial vista of Roman 
history melting insensibly into the Dark Ages; 
that there we should stand on another ridge with 
another hero, mythical and symbolical like the 
first—behind us, the dim Arthurian realm re- 
ceding vaguely into the glimmering Celtic twi- 
light—before us, the distant and confused roar 
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of the “drums and tramplings of three con- 
quests,” the far reaches of English history wid- 
ening gradually and brightening down to our 
own little span of light and time; that, stand- 
ing here with these tidal memories streaming 
through us, we, too, should feel ourselves to be 
but myths and symbols, momentary links be- 
tween the shadowy past and the new day; and 
that so we, too, should become sharers and com- 
municants in the world’s melancholy—the /a- 
crime rerum, and the world’s hope—the 
prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming of 
things to come.” 

This, I say, or something like this, happens 
to the reader who is sufficiently versed in the 
rudiments of general culture to be prepared to 
understand and enjoy English poetry. What 
happens to the reader who is not so prepared, 
I cannot say; I suppose nothing in particular 
happens. Till a fairly recent date it has hardly 
been necessary to raise the question. For it may 
be said without much exaggeration that, till re- 
cent years, no one setting up for an educated 
man would have admitted without humiliation 
that this passage failed to recall for him the 
“slory that was Greece, the grandeur that was 
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Rome.” Reflect, fot example, on the significance 
of this bit of advice from Lord Chesterfield, 
that shrewd man of the world, to his son on the 
study of the classics: “Pray mind your Greek 
particularly; for to know Greek very well is to 
be really learned: there is no great credit in 
knowing Latin, for everybody knows it; and tt 
ts only a shame not to know it.” On this point 
Samuel Johnson, who was notoriously not a 
lover of the earl, was wholly in accord with him. 
While the Doctor and his biographer were 
travelling one day by sculler to Greenwich, Bos- 
well inquired whether “he really thought a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin an essential re- 
quisite to a good education.” To which John- 
son promptly replied: “Most certainly, Sir; for 
those who know them have a very great advan- 
tage over those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is won- 
derful what a difference learning makes upon 
people even in the common intercourse of life, 
which does not appear to be much connected 
with it.” For the sake of argument, Boswell con- 
tinued to urge that people can get through the 
world and carry on their business successfully 
without learning. Johnson conceded that in 
some cases this might be true—‘for instance, 
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this boy rows us as well without learning, as if 
he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Ar- 
gonauts, who were the first sailors.’ He then 
called to the boy, says Boswell, “What would 
you give, my lad, to know about the Argo- 
nauts?” and the boy answered, “Sir, I would 
give what I have”—a reply which was rewarded 
with a double fare as an indication that the lad’s 
sense for “educational values” was correct! If 
Johnson and Chesterfield should visit Our uni- 
versities today, what would be their comment 
on the position which Greek and Latin hold in 
the curriculum? Doubtless they would marvel 
together on the multiplication of businesses, 
other than sculling, which may be prosecuted 
successfully “without learning.” Perhaps also 
they would agree once more, and declare that 
it is easier now to pass for an educated man than 
it ever was before in the world.’ 


1 Sherman appended to this article the result of a test among 
his students seeming to show a direct connection between pro- 
ficiency in English literature and the amount of time devoted 
to Latin. 


[LORD CHESTERFIELD ’S 
IDEAS ON EDUCATION'’] 


PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, fourth Earl of 
Chesterfield, was born in London, September 
22, 1694. Neglected by his father, the third 
Earl, he was educated under the direction of 
his maternal grandmother, the Marchioness of 
Halifax. He had mastered French at eighteen 
with the aid of a foreign tutor, and in 1714 he 
left Cambridge after a year’s stay, convinced 
that “the classics contained everything that was 
either necessary, useful, or ornamental to men.” 
He was soon disabused of this notion by a tour 
in Flanders, where he was introduced to the best 
society, and learned the arts of the polite world. 
Recalled to England at the death of Queen 
Anne, he was appointed in 1715 gentleman of 
the bed-chamber to the Prince of Wales. In the 
same year he made his first speech in the House 
of Commons. For some years his political ac- 


1 Reprinted from Cyclopedia of Education, New York, 1913. 
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tivity was restricted by the friction between the 
Prince and the King; he employed his leisure 
pretty gaily in company with the best wits of 
the day, made friends of Addison, Pope, Ar- 
buthnot, and Swift, and judiciously courted the 
Prince’s mistress. On his father’s death in 1726 
he took his seat in the House of Lords, and soon 
after the accession of George II he was ap- 
pointed ambassador at The Hague. During this 
period he formed a gallant alliance with a Mlle 
du Bouchet, who in 1732 presented him with a 
natural son. In 1733, for the sake of money and 
influence, he married Melusina von der Schul- 
enburg, natural daughter of George I. In the 
House of Lords he distinguished himself by a 
brilliant opposition to the government of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and his part was considerable 
in the downfall of that minister in 1742. Aside 
from his various important diplomatic missions, 
his most conspicuous political services were per- 
formed as Viceroy in Ireland in 1745, and as 
Secretary of State from 1746 to 1748. He re- 
signed in 1748, and to his death in 1773 re- 
mained in practical retirement from public life. 
Deafness drove him more and more upon his 
own resources. He spent his last twenty-five 
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years largely in reading and writing and in at- 
tending to the education of his natural son and 
his godson, who inherited his title. 

The principal materials for the study of his 
ideas on education are: the letters to his son, first 
published in 1774 by the son’s widow; the let- 
ters to his godson, of which the first complete 
edition appeared in 1890; and the letters to the 
father of his godson, A. C. Stanhope, which 
were published in 1817. It should be constantly 
borne in mind that none of these letters were in- 
tended to reach the public. 

As an educator, Chesterfield is not a prophet, 
but a representative; his importance consists 
in the fullness and precision with which he ex- 
presses the Gallicized classicism of the Eight- 
eenth Century. Lord, linguist, diplomat, man of 
letters, man of fashion, acquainted with the most 
eminent Englishmen and Frenchmen of threee 
generations, he was perhaps as adequately quali- 
fied to formulate the educational ideal of the 
age as Reynolds to formulate its ideals in art, 
Pope or Johnson in literature, or Burke in poli- 
tics. Everyone agrees that he embraced some 
of the vices of his time; it is still necessary to 
insist that he also embraced most of its virtues. 
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The popular conception of him as merely the 
master of an exigent etiquette and a licentious 
heart—the morals of a courtesan and the man- 
ners of a dancing master—ridiculously distorts 
the facts. He has been fiercely attacked for his 
dissimulation; he has suffered chiefly for his 
candour. Furthermore, his use of the peda- 
gogical art of varied repetition, his habit of at- 
tending to but one thing at a time, and his power 
of making the matter in hand seem for the mo- 
ment paramount, lay him open to the carica- 
turist. He advocates the cultivation of the graces 
with such reiterated emphasis that one tem- 
porarily forgets how frequently and emphati- 
cally he pleads for wisdom and virtue. When he 
urges attention to the classics, he seems to be 
all for the ancients; when he sets forth the 
claims of living literature and languages, he 
seems to be all for the moderns. For a dozen 
years he cries, Approfondissez,; “go to the bot- 
tom of things”; when his son visits Paris, he de- 
clares that external finish is everything. The 
exaggeration is pedagogical, timed to the boy’s 
development, carefully adjusted to his partic- 
ular needs, and confusing or inconsistent only 
to the inattentive. In his minute regard for de- 
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tail, Chesterfield never loses sight of Je tout en- 
semble. One may dip into the letters here and 
there, and conclude with Walpole and John- 
son that this great man was but a maker of bons 
mots, a profligate lord among wits; but no per- 
son of intelligence can read them through with- 
out being impressed by the comprehensiveness, 
the passionate unity, mass, and coherence of the 
writer’s thought. He has, indeed, as he often de- 
clares, attempted to give his son the best educa- 
tion of any man in England. He has this vast su- 
periority over many subsequent educators, that 
he knows exactly what he wants. His is not the 
role of a Plato or a Rousseau; he has no ger- 
minating or visionary ideas, no revolutionary 
dreams. Like the majority of his great English 
contemporaries, he accepts the universe—that 1s 
to say, polite London—and makes the most of 
it. His educational ideal is not an experimental 
theory; it is entirely what he regards as the best 
practice of his time reduced to principles and 
corrected by the experience of a master of the 
arts of life. 

Chesterfield’s system, as distinguished from 
that of Rousseau and his followers, rests upon 
an unshaken belief in civilization and a pro- 
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found distrust of undisciplined human nature. 
His primary concern is the translation of man 
to gentleman. From La Bruyéere, Pascal, and La 
Rochefoucauld, from intercourse with society, 
from looking keenly into his own heart, he has 
come to believe that natural man is a vain, 
vicious, and self-interested animal. Hence, he is 
no individualist. Such maxims as “Be natural,” 
“Trust thyself,’ “To thine own self be true,” 
epitomize a doctrine antipodal to his. For him 
not the individual man but the most cultivated 
society is the measure of all things. If he urges 
conformity, it is not from hypocritical servility; 
it is from real humility, genuine faith in the 
usages established by the majority of the well- 
bred. Hence the first step in moral education is 
the repression of egotism, passion, instinctive 
impulses. The burden of his counsel of dissim- 
ulation is this: Never talk of yourself; do not 
give way to fits of temper; suppress feelings of 
boredom, superiority, and personal antipathy. 
In short, keep within door those vices which 
every man ought, so far as is possible, to extir- 
pate. If, on the other hand, he makes little direct 
attempt to cultivate the heart, it is perhaps be- 
cause he unconsciously anticipates the modern 
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theory of the emotions—make the right motions 
and the emotions will be right, or will tend to 
be right. At any rate, Chesterfield is certain 
that the external behaviour is within the control 
of the reasonable will; it is no part of his scheme 
to recommend the impossible, and he may de- 
vote himself to behaviour because he believes 
with Arnold that conduct is the controllable 
three fourths of life. Indirectly, he does provide 
for the cultivation of the heart through imita- 
tion of models. With indefatigable pains he 
points out those whom he regards as the masters 
of manners and morals, and entreats his pupil 
to sit at their feet; to be true not to the whim 
of the moment, but to the experience of the best 
men of his own and ancient times; to live as ever 
in the sight of Aristotle, Cicero, Horace, Mo- 
liére, Racine, Addison, Swift, and Bolingbroke. 
So far as he understands the classical spirit, he 
aspires to be classical. The entire tendency of 
his mind is toward a rational but almost impas- 
sioned conservation of those things which mark 
man’s progress from rusticity, barbarism, and 
animalism to urbanity, civility, and the life of 
reason. 

He determines the content of education with 
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strict regard to its immediate objects, namely, 
to prepare a man to move with ease in good 
society, and to participate with success in public 
life. Hence an apparent paradox: its substance 
is that of a very liberal culture, while its spirit 
seems intensely utilitarian. It aims to provide 
for the whole nature of man as a moral, intel- 
lectual, political, and social being; but it sub- 
ordinates the search for truth to the pursuit of 
culture, and culture in turn to success. The ex- 
ternal measures of success are: the power to 
please, dependent on personal charm; the power 
to exact esteem, dependent on character; the 
power to excite admiration, dependent on abili- 
ties. Though friendly to pleasure, Chesterfield is 
too thoroughly ambitious to propose pleasure as 
the ultimate end. But though femininely sensi- 
tive to opinion and greedy for applause, he, at 
least, despises the world too much to find the 
ultimate sanction of effort in political or social 
power. The solution of the paradox is this: 
his internal measure of success is full self- 
realization under the laws imposed by reason, 
and the consent of the well-bred. He approaches 
the notion of art for art’s sake; it is not life that 
he loves, but the art of life, the mastery of its 
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technique. In the main features, his plan was 
moulded on his own career, though he has much 
in common with the ideas of Locke, and, in- 
deed, with the aristocratic training of two hun- 
dred years. 

His utterances on religion, perhaps more than 
on any other topic, have been influenced by the * 
Age of Reason. To his godson he avows belief 
in conscience and in God as the supreme being; 
he significantly cites Voltaire in support of the 
mercy and justice of God; on subsidiary points 
he is not much more or less explicit than Locke. 
To his son he commends the observance of re- 
ligious forms as due to society, and a tentative 
faith in religion as collateral security. He is 
doubtful whether philosophers should permit 
themselves to shake the social edifice by open 
declaration of scepticism; and he expresses un- 
equivocal detestation for professed atheists. His 
son’s religious training, however, he entrusts to a 
clergyman, for he is invincibly opposed to giv- 
ing instruction except upon positive knowledge. 
His deeper conviction on this matter may be 
suggested by the following sentence: ‘‘Seneca 
Says, very prettily, that one should ask nothing 
of God, but what one should be willing that 
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men should know; nor of men but what one 
should be willing that God should know; I 
advise you to say or do nothing at Paris, but 
what you would be willing that I should know.” 
In other words, Chesterfield undertakes to be 
the voice of good society, which for him is the 
supreme authority, if not the Vicar of God. 
On moral questions he speaks forcibly, ex- 
plicitly, and for the most part—contrary to 
popular opinion—soundly. “For God’s sake,” 
he exclaims, “be scrupulously jealous of the pu- 
rity of your moral character; keep it immacu- 
late, unblemished, unsullied.” In the society 
which he represents, the cardinal points of 
moral character are justice, benevolence, trust- 
worthiness, veracity, temperance, and self- 
control ; on these points he is inflexible. His duly 
execrated attitude toward sexual morality he 
does not himself attempt wholly to justify; he 
maintains merely that decently conducted liai- 
sons do not in his world damage a man’s repu- 
tation; and from his own experience he believes 
that they may be extremely useful. In this 
opinion it needs to be said that he is not an in- 
novator; he is an Eighteenth Century inheritor 
of an ancient aristocratic tradition of which 
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physical chastity was:not a part. The licenses of 
the aristocratic code were veiled in the Six- 
teenth Century under the name of chivalry, and 
in the Seventeenth Century under the name of 
gallantry; in the Eighteenth Century they be- 
came cynical and, therefore, shocking. But it 
was rather the spirit than the facts that had 
changed. Opprobrium attaches to Chesterfield’s 
code, not so much because it permits as because 
it tries to rationalize, restrict, and utilize vice; 
so far he would extend the sway of reason. 

In planning his course of studies, Chester- 
field contemplates a pupil who is to be both a 
scholar and a gentleman. Ancient and modern 
languages, history, and geography, philosophy, 
logic, and rhetoric he considers absolutely fun- 
damental. Nor is he content with a smattering of 
these subjects. Latin, he declares, it is only a 
shame not to know perfectly, for everyone knows 
Latin. But for his son he also insists upon Greek 
from the outset to the finishing of his education 
in Paris, “for to know Greek well is to be really 
learned.” Italian, French, and German—then 
little known in England—his son must speak, 
read, and write like a native. Yet he cannot ap- 
prove the “natural” method of learning lan- 
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guages without grammar advocated by Locke; 
and in general he is more austere than Locke 
in insisting upon solid acquisition as well as dis- 
cipline. History is to be studied with especial 
diligence, and the future diplomat must become 
perfectly familiar with the constitution, and the 
civil and military state, of every country in Eu- 
rope. Command of a polished English style both 
in writing and in speaking must be acquired at 
all costs; the means are the imitation of models, 
translating classics, and constant practice. Upon 
mathematics and “jimcrack natural history,” 
Chesterfield lays light stress; yet he would not 
have a gentleman wholly ignorant of any pos- 
sible topic of conversation. At the same time, 
the range of his curriculum precludes eccen- 
tricity and antiquarianism. “Let blockheads 
read what blockheads wrote”; “Stick to the best 
established books in every language.” Even in 
travel there is danger of becoming a mere frivo- 
lous virtuoso; to travel with profit one should 
consider a country “classically and politically.” 
Knowledge of the world is of equal importance 
with knowledge of books; the educator’s task is 
not ended till he has shown his charge the value 
of going much into fashionable society, and has 
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directed his course through the principal courts 
of Europe. Not for the foundation, but for the 
finishing touches, Chesterfield prescribes court- 
ship, fencing, and the dancing master. 

It is in everyone’s mouth that he recommends 
sacrificing to the graces; the subtlety of his in- 
tentions, however, exposes him to misrepresenta- 
tion. The grace that he worships is in the last 
analysis no external accomplishment; it is a per- 
vading spirit entering into and controlling every 
activity of mind and body. It is a vital sense of 
decorum operating not merely in manners, but 
also in morals, in religion, in studies, in the 
whole conduct of life. It is not grace in the ab- 
stract, but grace in action that Chesterfield 
adores—suaviter in modo; fortiter in re. Seldom 
has attention been called to his unflagging in- 
citement to strenuous living; though rarer than 
either grace or energy is the union of the two. 
Of noble rank—he refused a dukedom—and im- 
mensely wealthy, he consistently ignores every 
honour not won by merit. The distinctive quality 
of his educational ideal is the more than tradi- 
tional order with which it fuses solid classical 
and modern learning with French politesse—the 
purpose which underlay the founding of the 
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French Academy. He abhors equally the un- 
couth pedant and the empty man of fashion; but 
he hopes by pouring the virtues of both into one 
mould to produce l’homme universel. 


THOMAS CAMPION’ 


I 


IT argues something immortal in Campion that 
he has survived his revival. We have not now 
to record the beginning, but the establishment, 
of his second reputation, which bids fair to 
prove more durable than the first. In his own 
time he delighted tuneful lords and ladies with 
songs for the lute and viol, and they called him 
“sweet Master Campion,” and compared his 
Latin poetry with that of the Italian neoterics, 
the then renowned Mantuan and honey-tongued 
Politian, and among English poets they put him 
in the Aspiras with Shakespeare and the 
chief lights of the day. But when he died in 1620, 
he passed swiftly into oblivion. His blithe airs 
were drowned in the ground-swell of Puritan 
hymns and the roar of Puritan musketry. His 
art was part of the evanescent grace of a great 
age in decline—a grace long neglected in the 


1 Reprinted from The Nation, August 25, r9r0. 
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annals of sunken Armadas, beheaded earls, and 
deposed kings, and irrecoverable by the docu- 
mentary historian. He was not recalled at the 
dawn of the last century with Marlowe, Middle- 
ton, and Webster—the “giant race before the 
flood.” In spite of Arber’s reprints, until Ae). 
Bullen collected and privately published his 
works in 1889 he was known vaguely, if known 
at all, as a misguided opponent of rhyme and an 
occasional contributor to poetical miscellanies— 
so, for example, he appears in Ward’s English 
Poets. Mr. Bullen, who is deeply in love with 
the lyrical life of those times, recognized in 
him not an historical curiosity, but a living poet; 
as such, accordingly, he sent him forth, unen- 
cumbered with notes, freed of misleading ortho- 
graphical quaintness, to make his fortune by his 
merits or not at all. As of old, he straightway 
won the approval of men of taste; he has sung 
his way into all recent anthologies; and several 
admirers have published selections from his 
lyrics. 

The edition of Mr. Vivian ? now issued repre- 


1 Campion’s Works, Edited by Percival Vivian. Oxford and New 
York: The Clarendon Press. In quoting the English poems I have 
used Mr. Vivian’s edition of 1907 in Dutton’s Muses’ Library, 
which modernizes the spelling. 
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sents the serious consideration which Campion 
has secured, and contemplates:a prepared pub- 
lic. The fullest since Bullen’s, it is addressed pri- 
marily to scholars, and, with the reverence for 
Elizabethan typesetters characteristic of our 
times, it reproduces the old spelling. Its special 
feature, however, is the biographical introduc- 
tion. By heroic ferreting in parish registers and 
legal archives the editor has been able to supply 
the poet with a well-documented father, a more 
tenuous grandfather, a respectably lengthy ma- 
ternal ancestry, and, what is more to the point, 
to supplement at several points the fragmentary 
outlines of his career. In the zest of discovery, 
Mr. Vivian displays rather more joy in the law- 
suits of John, the father, than in the songs of the 
son, Thomas; but on the whole he has enabled 
us to add measurably to the weight and human- 
ity of what was before an almost disembodied 
voice. Unless all signs fail, Campion is not in 
danger of becoming a shadow again—to quote 
the haunting last lines of his “Umbra”— 


per omne 
Tempus perpetuo damnatus luminis exul. 
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Il 


Independent of time as pure lyric poetry may 
seem to be, the work of Campion gains im- 
mensely when it is viewed in connection with 
his age. Conversely, we cannot wholly revive 
that age without some consideration of such 
poets as Campion. That he was a minor and late- 
remembered singer—a lyrist and not a dramatist 
—now constitutes not the least of his claims upon 
our attention; for he compels us to revise our 
generalizations about the world in which he 
lived, and to call into our consciousness some of 
its less familiar aspects. In the popular mind, the 
“old dramatists” have created the Elizabethan 
era just as the novels of Scott have created the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, they have been almost 
universally received as the legitimate represen- 
tatives of its spirit. But as with the lapse of time 
and the accumulation of obscure material we 
draw nearer to the Elizabethan society, we begin 
to suspect that the heaven-storming shoemak- 
er’s son who trained the cannon of Tamburlaine 
against the gods, the jail-weary debtor who filled 
the pouch of Fortunatus with inexhaustible 
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gold, the well-beloved poacher who steered the 
purple barge of Cleopatra and slew the world’s 
conqueror with a kiss—we begin to suspect that 
these men and their fellows have somehow ty- 
rannized over the imagination of posterity. By 
dreaming in great verse of what life denied 
them, they have got it written down that their 
Sixteenth Century was an epoch of wild mag- 
nificence, splendid, half-barbarous, incompa- 
rably spontaneous, the field of exuberant and 
leonine passions. They imposed this impression 
upon a critic so near them as Dryden; they im- 
posed it, naturally enough, upon Voltaire and 
Taine; and the multitude of “native wood notes 
wild” which our literary historians discover in 
that period indicates that they are still imposing 
it upon us. 

The only objection to this simple, popular, 
and striking view of the Elizabethan age is that 
it is false. It has all the plausible falseness of a 
half truth. It neglects the equally defensible 
view that the Elizabethan age, particularly dur- 
ing the great dramatic period of the last fifteen 
years of the reign, was a time of weariness and 
exhaustion, of far-sought refinements in litera- 
ture and life, of self-consciousness and scepti- 
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cism and ennui. If we would see Campion in re- 
lation to the literary movement of his day, we 
should dissociate him from the new popular 
drama and think of him as one of the last rep- 
resentatives of the old aristocratic lyrical tradi- 
tion of Wyatt and Surrey, who, in turn, continue 
the tradition of Petrarch. We should remember 
that the poetry written by this line of courtly 
“makers” was the fruit of a cultivated and artis- 
tic social life, that it was not intended for 
publication, but for private circulation, and that 
it was regarded as a social accomplishment. 
In those days the inexorable discipline of the 
graces was not reserved for women. From Sir 
Thomas Hoby’s Courtyer, 1561, to Peacham’s 
Compleat Gentleman, 1634, every youth of 
breeding was instructed not merely in athletic 
and soldierly feats and in the solider parts of 
learning, but also in the “feate of drawing and 
peincting,” “to daunce well,” “to singe well 
upon the booke,” “to play upon the Lute, and 
singe to it with the ditty,” “to play upon the 
Vyole, and all other instruments with freates.” 
Before we lightly speak of the artlessness of 
their songs we should recall that they were 
drilled in art from the cradle. We should re- 
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member also that they travelled much abroad, 
and studied in the universities of Bolgona and 
Padua and Paris, and brought home new books, 
new culture, new fashions, and new vices. So 
that Roger Ascham, as early as 1570, had to turn 
aside in his treatise on The Brynging up of 
Youth and castigate the younger generation of 
Italianate Englishmen: ‘They mocke the Pope: 
They raile on Luther: They allow neyther side. 
.;. Lhe: marke they shote at, the ende they 
looke for, the heaven they desire, is onelie, their 
owne present pleasure—whereby they plainlie 
declare, of whose schole, of what Religion they 
be: that is, Epicures in living, and 4eo in doc- 
trine.”’ And Thomas Nash, at about the time 
when all Shakespeare’s biographers declare that 
England was feeling the glow of national en- 
thusiasm, cries out that England needs a Peter 
Aretine to expose her hypocrisy and reveal her 
deep-seated corruption. On his heels a pack of 
little English Juvenals begins to snarl out the 
prelude to formal satire, till one almost feels 
himself in decadent Rome, and forgets the spa- 
cious days of great Elizabeth. 

Into this marvellously sophisticated world 
Thomas Campion was born in London on Feb- 
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ruary 12, 1567, son to Lucy and John Campion, 
Cursitor of the Chancery Court, member of the 
Middle Temple, good churchman, and gentle- 
man. After a sound classical training at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, he was entered, in April, 
1686, at Gray’s Inn. For the social activities of 
his legal fraternity his tastes and talents were 
eminently qualified ; but for the serious study of 
his profession he had no inclination whatever. 
In 1591, Mr. Vivian has pretty clearly demon- 
strated, he joined a small military expedition 
sent by Elizabeth to the aid of Henry IV. Re- 
turning to England in the latter part of the year, 
he apparently took up his former connections 
with the Inn, and dallied with his destiny for 
at least four years longer, rounding off this pe- 
riod with the publication of his first volume of 
verse, the rare Poemata of 1595. 

Then, perhaps sobered by diminishing reve- 
nues, he bade farewell to folly, turned his back 
on detested pettifogging, and studied medicine, 
presumably at one of the Continental universi- 
ties. At some time between 1602 and 1606 he 
received his medical degree and began to be, 
as the French say, un homme rangé, with mani- 
fest pride affixing to his signature, “Doctor in 
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Physicke.’” He had now put poetry—upon 
which it was not respectable to live—where it 
belonged, among the recreations of a gentleman. 
In 1601 he had allowed his musical friend, 
Philip Rosseter, to publish a handful of his Eng- 
lish songs—words and airs—prefaced however, 
by the statement that the author “neglects these 
light prints as superfluous blossoms of his 
deeper studies.” About 1613 he himself put 
forth a second collection entitled Two Bookes 
of Ayres. His masque for the wedding of the 
Earl of Somerset and Lady Frances Howard 
brought him into superficial connection with 
their devilish and Judas-like murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. As physician he attended Sir 
Thomas Monson, who was imprisoned in the 
Tower for alleged complicity in the murder, 
and, upon the release of that knight, dedicated 
to him and his son The Third and Fourth Booke 
of Ayres. It remains only to mention his techni- 
cal treatise on music, 4 New Way of Making 
Foure Parts in Counter-point—which, we are 
told, long served as a textbook—and the revision 
of his Latin poems in 1619. On March 1, 1620, 
this faithful servant of Apollo in the three arts 
of music, poetry, and medicine died at the age 
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of fifty-three, and, having neither wife nor child, 
left all his estate, valued at £22, to Philip Ros- 
seter. 


Ill 


The relation of Campion’s surroundings, his 
considerable culture, and his variegated experi- 
ence to his poetical development are much ob- 
scured for the fact that no one but his editors 
reads his Latin work. This neglect is to be de- 
plored—I suppose its causes will not bear inves- 
tigation—because it diminishes a slender poet 
by a third of his substance, and that not the least 
valuable. Qui novit iuvenem, noscet ttemque 
senem, wrote Campion, anticipating the modern 
critical method; and in his Poemata of 1595, 
the most personal of all his publications, he left 
us the record of his first contact with the world, 
the adventure of a stripling from the university 
with fashionable, wicked, witty London. 

The Campion of the Inns of Court period— 
dum regnat Cytherwa—is one of the esthetic 
young men who in every age emancipate them- 
selves by culture from the morals, religion, and 
patriotism of their conservative countrymen. He 
never strikes the ringing English note of old 
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Wyatt’s song of retreat from the iniquities of 
the courtier’s life: 


But I am here in Kent and Christendom, 
Among the Muses, where I read and rhyme. 


He looks out upon London with the slightly cyn- 
ical Roman realism of an amorous young Epicu- 
rean of the latter days of Augustus. He has sim- 
plified phenomena by dividing them into things 
pleasant and things unpleasant. To the latter 
belong lawyers, medical quacks, braggarts, ugly 
women, and all manner of bores; these he trans- 
fixes on the points of his epigrams. To the former 
belong good music and poetry, faithful friends, 
and fair women; these he praises as the solace 
of a life that comes like water and goes like 
wind. In pursuit of his loves, he shows a taint 
of Propertian morbidity; he likes a mistress 
snatched from many rivals—he envies Paris the 
jealousy he excited: 


O felix cui per tantos nupsisse tumultus 
Contigit, et dignum bello habuisse torum. 


His attitude towards the supernatural is sug- 
gested by four lines, of which this is the gist: 
‘You saw a demon, Berinus; of what sort? It 
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looked like a black dog, you say. Ah, I should 
say you saw a dog that looked like a demon, Ber- 
inus.” This, at a time when the devil-dogs of the 
dramatists were raising gooseflesh among the 
groundlings, gives us the hint of a rationalizing 
turn in his nature which his medical preoccupa- 
tion was calculated to strengthen. The author of 
the Poemata has never, with Faustus, seen 
Christ’s blood stream in the firmament. Much 
more real to him than the New Jerusalem is 
that dim, pagan paradise where the shades of all 
that was fair and valorous in the antique world 
listen through eternity to the great songs of Ho- 
mer. As the Virgilian music of his Umbra de- 
clares, he is haunted by the memory of lovely 
ladies, Antiopa, Helena, Hermione, Argia, and 
Hippodamia, dwelling in the land washed by 
the waters of Acheron; and he can think of no 
higher honour for the English beauties, Sur- 
rey’s Geraldine and Sidney’s Penelope, Alice 
Spencer, Frances Howard, and Queen Cathar- 
ine, than to send them to wander with their 
classic sisters in the gardens of Persephone— 


Ad tristes devolvitur umbras 
Quicquid formosum est, et non inamabile natum. 
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What echoes these: lines awake! Villon’s “Ou 
sont-tlz, Vierge souveraine?” Young Aucassin’s 
defiance: “En paradis qu’ai jéafaire. . . . Mais 
en infer, voil jou aler, car en infer vont 1l bel 
clerc, et li bel cavalier ... et s’t vont les beles 
dames cortotses.” Dante, faint with pity, crying, 
“Quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio mend cos- 
toro al doloroso passo?” Propertius, feverishly 
eager, pleading with Persephone to spare one 
fair form for the regions above—“sunt apud in- 
fernos tot milia formosarum.” Catullus complet- 
ing the chime with “Curse upon you, cursed 
shades of Orcus, gue omnia bella devoratis.” 


IV 


In Campion’s English poems, the personal 
note is generally less pungent. Though the 
twenty-one songs which are certainly his in Ros- 
seter’s collection of 1601, are mostly amorous, it 
seems as if the hot life lust of the young Epi- 
curean had given way somewhat to the purely 
artistic impulse. Their peculiar virtues—sim- 
plicity of diction, varied tunefulness, brevity, 
and complex suggestiveness—arise from the 
meeting in their author of musical skill with a 
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Latin culture slightly etherealized by contact 
with English romance. In the liquid lines be- 
low, with their shifting movement and their dy- 
ing fall, the melodist predominates, anticipat- 
ing the “fleet singing” of Swinburne: 


Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet! 

Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 

There, wrapped in a cloud of sorrow, pity move, 

And tell the ravisher of my soul I perish for her 
love: 

But, if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, 

Then burst with sighing in her sight and ne’er return 
again. 

As composer of airs with which he clothed his 
words as the body is clothed in the spirit—never 
intending to send them naked down the wind 
—Campion gave “the chief place to the grave 
and well invented Motet, but not to every harsh 
and dull confused Fantasie, where in multitude 
of points the Harmonie is quite drowned.” And 
because the voices of the Augustan poets were 
living voices to him, he shunned the analogous 
vices of contemporary verse—its facile and far- 
fetched Platonism, its Petrarchan excesses of 
amatory servility and conceit, its seedy Euphu- 
ism. In a quite literal sense his light lyrics blos- 
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somed from his deeper studies. Thus the first 
stanza of his song, beginning 


“My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love,” 


is an almost literal translation from Catullus; 
but instead of the immortal whirlwind of kisses 
in which the original expires, he substitutes two 
stanzas of his own, equal, if not superior, in 
quality to the first. Still more characteristic is a 
_ song which sets out on the note of two Horatian 
odes (Iustum et tenacem and Integer vite) and 
ends with finding the earth a “sober inn and 
quiet pilgrimage”—a note that vaguely evokes 
the Crusades and the perfume of religious ro- 
manticism. His power of dissolving the ages in 
music and linking the present to remote an- 
tiquity lends to the best of his love songs a pe- 
numbral richness and shadowy depth seldom 
found in the work of the guild of minor lovers 
who, armed with a century of sonnets, dash in 
vain against the marble or the porphyry or the 
adamant of their ladies’ hearts. It is, for ex- 
ample, the subtle mingling of faint Propertian 
music among the enchantments of chivalry 
which constitutes, as Pater taught us to say, la 
fleur particuliére of this perfect lyric: 
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When thou must home to shades of underground, 

And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 

White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest. 

To hear the story of thy finished love 

From that smooth tongue whose music hell can 
move; 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make. 
Of tourneys and great challenges of knights, 
And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake: 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 


The height of Campion’s achievement in this 
kind is his justly admired “Hark, all you la- 
dies that do sleep!” In this song, music and sweet 
poetry agree to subtilize the Panic animalism of 
we Pervigilium Veneris, under the witching 
moonlight of Celtic fairyland. I quote but in 
part: 


Hark, all you ladies that do sleep! 

The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Bids you awake and pity them that weep. 
But if you let your lovers moan, 
The fairy-queen Proserpina 
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Will send abroad her fairies every one, 
That shall pinch black and blue 
Your white hands and fair arms 
That did not kindly rue 


Your paramours’ harms. 


All you that will hold watch with love, 
The fairy-queen Proserpina 
Will make you fairer than Dione’s dove; 
Roses red, lilies white, 
And the clear damask hue 
Shall on your cheeks alight: 
Love will adorn you. 


In this mysterious May-night transformation 
of Proserpina into a sister of her who led the 
revels in the enchanted “wood near Athens,” 
one feels the special quality of Campion. The 
verse has not the movement as of mad feet on 
the village green which one feels in that right 
English piece of George Peele’s “Fair and fair, 
and twice so fair.” It has a certain airy stateli- 
ness, as if the fairy queen afar off remembered 
Sicily. 


Vv 


Campion would not have been the typical 
Elizabethan that he was if, resting in the care- 
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less Epicureanism of his spring, he had sung 
in the wide span of his fifty years nothing but 
canticles of love. In those days, youths came to 
their maturity early, and felt often in the prime 
of manhood the languors of satiety and that 
“stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief’ which 
has preyed on the liver of many a modern ro- 
manticist. Long before Coleridge, Campion had 
discovered that vague dejection which we used 
to call the mal du stécle. 

Nor did he escape that deeper melancholy 
which sought out the best spirits among his con- 
temporaries—the man of action as well as the 
scholarly recluse—even as the plague sought out 
their bodies, sparing neither threadbare poet 
nor prince armoured with “intertissued robe of 
gold and pearl.” At no other period in Eng- 
lish literature, it seems to me, have men be- 
trayed such a bitter apprehension of the transi- 
toriness of earthly pleasures, such a poignant 
sense of mortality. It is the reality of this melan- 
choly which edges the sweetness of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets with the sharpness of a sword— | 


“Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion’s paws.” 


This melancholy it is, superbly measured and 
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restrained, which informs with high seriousness 
some of the noblest passages in Bacon: 


For if a man’s mind be deeply seasoned with the 
consideration of the mortality and corruptible na- 
ture of things, he will easily concur with Epictetus, 
who went forth one day, and saw a woman weeping 
for her pitcher of earth that was broken; and went 
forth the next day, and saw a woman weeping for 
her son that was dead; and thereupon said, “Heri 
vidi fragilem frangi, hodie vidi mortalem mori.” 


Though Campion fell short of three-score 
years and ten, in half a century—to borrow the 
grave words of Sir Thomas Browne—“a man 
may have a deep gust of the world, know what 
it is, what it can afford, and what ’tis to have 
been. a man.” «In. that ‘time, he had seen soit 
Philip Sidney fall abruptly in his golden prime, 
and had brought roses and violets to his grave, 
and had wept for him, with every man in Eng- 
land. He had lived to see things which made 
the death of that bright favourite upon the field 
of battle seem happy and enviable. He had seen 
a maligner fate overtake the former darlings 
of Elizabeth—the sad eclipse of stars whose 
ascension he had watched—Southampton im- 
prisoned, Devonshire disgraced, adventurous 
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Raleigh and fiery-spirited Essex meditating on 
the fair sunlight in deep dungeons, and, under 
the shadow of the scaffold, preparing to bid 
farewell “‘to the wide world and all her fading 
sweets.” And I should like to think that these 
lines—essentially just and manly, yet tinged 
with a certain bitterness—came to Campion as 
he looked for the last time upon the ruins of 
the great hard-hearted Queen. 


Where are all thy beauties now, all hearts enchain- 
ing? 

Whither are thy flatterers gone with all their feign- 
ing? 

All fled! and thou alone still here remaining? 


Thy rich state of twisted gold to bays is turned! 

Cold, as thou art, are thy loves, that so much 
burned! 

Who die in flatterers’ arms are seldom mournéd. 


Yet, in spite of envy, this be still proclaimed. 

That none worthier than thyself thy worth hath 
blamed; 

When their poor names are lost, thou shalt live 
famed. 


When thy story, long time hence, shall be perused. 
Let the blemish of thy rule be thus excused. 
None ever lived more just, none more abused. 
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Elizabethan melancholy has three gates: one 
leads to dreamland, one to church, and one to 
the noose. Spenser took the first, Campion the 
second, and Robert Burton, if the rumour be 
true, took the third. Campion’s religion, like 
his licentiousness, was that of a gentleman. I 
can find little evidence that he ever felt within 
himself that fierce civil strife of the earthly and 
the celestial loves, in which, as his contemporary 
Southwell says, “peace with sense is war with 
God.” He never repudiated his past with the 
savage loathing of the converted Puritan, nor 
underwent any such transformation as changed 
the garb of George Herbert from the court- 


ier’s mantle to the linen ephod. He looked 
upon youth as the appointed time for gather- 


ing rosebuds, and age as the appointed time for 
gathering rue—each in season. He wrote some 
fine religious lyrics; as he observes, 


“Grave age did justly challenge those of me.” 


But he did not scruple to bind them up in his 
latest books with an equal number of very “‘light 
‘conceits of lovers,” and to commend the whole 
to the reading of a young man. Doubtless he had 
experienced moods of genuine religious emo- 
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tion; certainly, at any rate, he understood them 
imaginatively and knew how to express them. In 
the undulous lassitude of the following stanza, 
I would almost swear, one can recognize the im- 
mediate spontaneous movement of the author’s 
mind; here, I am tempted to say, the weary lover 
of women becomes the weary lover of God: 


Never weather-beaten sail more willing bent to 
shore, 

Never tired pilgrim’s limbs affected slumber more, 

Than my wearied sprite now longs to fly out of my 
troubled breast, 

O come quickly, sweetest Lord, and take my soul 
to rest. 


And yet I hesitate, recalling certain exquisite 
lines in Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd” —for example, 
“The world may find the spring by following 
her”—and considering the insurmountable dif- 
ficulty of relating them, except through the 
mediation of the artist, to the stormy, loud- 
mouthed egotist with mountain belly and rocky 
face, who wrote them. Only so far as religious 
devotion meant disenchantment with sensual 
realities and a general sense of the duality of 
experience—only so far do I feel perfectly con- 
fident that Campion looked in his heart and 
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wrote. When he cries out on the world as a 
“mass of mere confusion,” “a false light with 
many shadows dimmed,” a “witch,” and a 
“charmed illusion,” he is voicing the sincerest 
conviction of his age, held by saint and sceptic 


alike: 


All our pride is but a jest; 

None are worst, and none are best; 
Grief and joy and hope and fear 
Play their pageants everywhere: 
Vain opinion all doth sway, 

And the world is but a play. 


This note he strikes with emphasis now and 
then; but it is not the burden of his song. It is 
the duty of the courtier, says the old book, 
“never to be sad, melancholie, or solemn before 
hys Prince.” Campion was chiefly concerned 
with illuminating the pleasant fiction of life. 
His place was with the flute players and the 
weavers of garlands who move with dancing 
feet before the embroidered arras, and I do not 
think he was sure what darkness or what strange 
dawn lay behind the curtain till the lyre fell 
from his hands—deciderat manibus lyra—in the 
year when the Mayflower touched at Plymouth 
Rock. 


THE GAIETY OF 
SOCRATES 


BEING AN EXTRACT FROM THE DIARY OF A PRO- 
FESSOR MEDITATING AFTER A PHI BETA 
KAPPA DINNER ON THE LOST ART OF BAN- 
QUETTING.* 


MIDNIGHT, May 30, 1915. 1 have just returned 
from the Phi Beta Kappa banquet—sober, as 
usual, and full of noble ideals. Quite convinced 
that I ought to hitch my wagon to a Star. Much 
impressed, as in 1914, by the necessity of giving 
up my frivolous way of life and devoting myself 
seriously to the career of a scholar. 

Phi Beta Kappa expects every man to do his 
duty. Sooner or later I suppose I shall have to 
speak at one of these dinners myself. I have es- 
caped hitherto; but my freedom in the past di- 
_minishes my chance of immunity in the future. 
When the good stories have all been told, when 


1 Read at the annual dinner of the Illinois Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the spring of 1915 and revised for The Nation, July 
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the silver-tongued orators all have spoken, when 
the resources of the committee on arrangements 
are exhausted, my turn will come—and what, in 
the name of invention, shall I say? This ques- 
tion disturbed me not a little this evening, as I 
glanced across the angle at the speakers’ table 
and noticed the abstracted expression of the 
speakers’ faces from the soup onward, and, be- 
tween courses, their silent rehearsal of words 
that were soon to fall from their lips with bright 
unpremeditated felicity. 

All Phi Beta Kappa orators, it seems to me 
as I run over my acquaintance with them, may 
be divided into two classes: the historians and 
the preachers—the men with a long memory 
and the men with a long message. The historians 
—the older members usually, those who rocked 
the cradle of the Society in its infancy, like Pro- 
fessor Good and Professor Wise—delight us 
with reminiscences of Phi Beta Kappa as it was 
forty or fifty years ago—reminiscences which to 
us with shorter perspective have all the freshness 
of novelty. Theirs is a useful type of speech; 
for it impresses upon the minds of our novitiates 
the venerable antiquity of the organization with 
which they have just become identified. They 
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will never forget, for example, Professor Good’s 
impassioned picture of the days when the flow- 
ing bowl went round at the banquets of this So- 
ciety; nor will they forget his plea for the per- 
petuation of traditions. Our younger orators, on 
the other hand, those who have not yet sunk into 
the retrospective attitude, those who look not 
downward and backward but forward and up- 
ward and onward—they sweep the strings of 
moral idealism, and urge the novitiates on to 
high and strenuous endeavour. In speaking of 
our younger orators, I am thinking of Profes- 
sor Graves, and how his address opened with a 
solemn promise not to preach; and how in a 
moment it branched out into as many ethical 
heads as Hydra had or a sermon by Jonathan 
Edwards; and how it closed in a glowing per- 
oration on the importance of abiding by our 
promises. 

Now as I shall always be outranked in the 
field of society history by some orator of Nes- 
torian memory, prudence and an ancestral line 
of New England clergymen point me to the 
moral disquisition. When my turn comes, I must 
deliver a message. What shall be my themer 
PHILOSOPHY THE GUIDE OF LIFE? THE CON- 
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SCIENCE OF THE SCHOLAR? THE DUTY OF THE 
SCHOLAR? THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHO- 
LAR? . .. Even as I write these words, there 
breaks upon me a great flood of light, and in the 
midst of the light is a great interrogation point. 
The essence of the question is this: Why do all 
our Phi Beta Kappa moralists exercise their 
great powers of moral persuasion upon the 
ninety-and-nine just men that need no repent- 
ance? Why do they seek to turn towards schol- 
arly seriousness just those who can by no means 
be turned away from it? Why should anyone 
think it necessary to rise in this Society and talk 
to its members about the responsibility of the 
scholar, the duty of the scholar, the conscience 
of the scholar? Is not this an attempt to gild 
refined gold and paint the lily white? To 
harangue such a society as this, on any such sub- 
jects as these, strikes me, just now, as one of a 
long list of unnecessary things: it is like talking 
to a life-saving crew about the importance of 
learning to swim; it is like talking to the ’varsity 
football team about the importance of taking 
exercise; it is like urging a group of sorority 
girls to take an interest in social life; it is like 
declaring the value of Greek to classicists, like 
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P. E. More and Professor Babbitt; it is like 
recommending the Carnegie Foundation or a 
Company of Deans to “tighten up the screws” 
or to “humanize the machine”; it is like railing 
against college presidents at a convention of 
professorial anarchists like Dr. C or our 
own Professor Freelance. In conscience, duty, 
and responsibility, the members of our society 
live and move and have their being. 

If ever I am called upon to speak before the 
members of Phi Beta Kappa, I shall not urge 
upon them the virtues for which they are al- 
ready pre-eminent. I shall rather begin in some 
such way as this: 

Ladies and gentlemen of this ancient and 
honourable Society: You have all heard the old 
story about the Phi Beta Kappa poem said to 
have been published some years ago in the 4f- 
lantic Monthly by a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity—that great institution to which many of 
us owe all that we have and are. I shall therefore 
repeat it to you this evening. You will remem- 
ber that the Cambridge poet tells us how in his 
poetic frenzy a trance fell upon him, and a 
wonderful vision appeared to him. You will re- 
member that in the vision a little band of Har- 
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vard men, all members of Phi Beta Kappa, visit 
the kingdom of heaven, and inspect the throne, 
and are granted audience before the Almighty. 
And you will recall that the visit ended in the 
completest satisfaction to the visitors—and to 
the visited. And you will have in mind the last 
great climactic line in which the author, sum- 
ming up the impression made and received in 
heaven by the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa men, 
says: “And God was pleased with them; and 
they were pleased with him.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Gamma chap- 
ter, Phi Beta Kappa men and women are the 
same the world over. We who are met here to- 
gether this evening are the intellectual cream 
of a great intellectual community. We have 
been chosen as Gideon chose the three hundred 
to go up against the Midianites. We have dis- 
ciplined ourselves to hardness and austerity. We 
have shunned soft delights and lived laborious 
days. What pietists call the “temptations of the 
world” have been no temptations to us. I look 
around me; and I see heads grown grey in re- 
nunciation. I look around at the Dean of Men, 
and at the Dean of Women* and at Dean 
Tenace * and at Professor Pumps * and at Pro- 
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fessor Cleek * and at Professor Brassey * and at 
Doctor Lofter,* and I say to myself: “Why talk 
to these great lonely thinkers of husbanding the 
diamond-studded hours, and eschewing the soft 
seductions of the dance, the lure of the bridge 
table, and the green enchantment of the golf 
links?” What do these things mean to any of 
us? We all, as I have said, have burned the mid- 
night oil. We have sought that excellence which, 
as the Greeks tell us, a man must wear his heart 
out to attain. Sitting here this evening, with our 
golden badges of achievement upon our bosoms 
and a shade of weariness upon our brows, we 
represent the accomplishment of a remorseless 
purpose; we are the embodiments, in the intel- 
lectual sphere, of fulfilled desire. What remains 
to put the last touch upon our perfection? What 
can we do to keep ourselves, as Matthew Ar- 
nold would say, from a self-satisfaction that is 
vulgarizing and relaxing? 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I am in doubt 
what I ought to think of any movement of ideas 
or any project or any organization in this com- 
munity, I turn to that great responsible organ 
of community sentiment, "Varsity Daily; and I 


* Unmarried members are indicated by a single asterisk. 
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inquire what the “Varsity Daily thinks of it. 
What does the Varsity Daily think of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society and its banquet? When this 
great voice of community sentiment reports a 
banquet of the athletes, or of the seniors, or of 
the Loyal Order of Hibernians, do we not 
regularly find its approval of the organization 
heralded in some such headlines as these? 


FEST HALL SEES GREAT REVEL OF 
SENIORS 


EATs AND DRINKS ABUNDANT 
A Grand Time Was Had by All 


Now let me solemnly put it to your scholarly 
consciences, ladies and gentlemen, whether the 
‘Varsity Datly has ever admitted that at our 
annual symposium “a grand time was had by 
all,” or even that “eats and drinks” were abun- 
dant? In the cold grey dawn of the morning 
after, as we open the dew-drenched sheet, do 
we not rather find ourselves and our activities 
advertized by some such caption as this? 


HIGH-Brows HoLD ANNUAL SOLEMNITIES 


PROMINENT DEANS URGE HIGH STANDARDS 
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O. B. WISE PUTS THE PUNCH INTO 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Ladies and gentlemen, I rise tonight to say 
that the more we plan to put the “punch” into 
scholarship, the more we should plan at certain 
intervals, such as this, to take the punch out of 
the scholar. I mean to mollify and unbend him; 
to make his wisdom smile; to smooth his 
wrinkled front; to shake his diaphragm with 
laughter; and, in short, to subject the tired ten- 
dons of his mind to the salutary osteopathy of 
ridicule, I rise tonight to suggest that the one 
thing needful to our perfection is a richer tinc- 
ture of gaiety—gaiety sufficient to make our an- 
nual banquet a revel, not a rite, a feast and not 
a function. If we are to make the keyman who 
is now playing billiards at the club wish he were 
here, if we are to make the key-woman who is 
now dancing at Argentina Hall wish she were 
here, if we are to make our colleagues who are 
now viewing the legitimate moving pictures at. 
the Orpheum wish they were here, we must, in 
one way or another, persuade the public, not 
merely that “eats and drinks” were abundant, 
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but also that a “grand time” was had by all— 
a grander time than was to be had anywhere 
else from the western limits of the Country Club 
to the utmost shores of Crystal Lake. 

In this matter I am in accord with the phi- 
losopher Spinoza, who says in his treatise On 
the Improvement of the Intellect: “It is essen- 
tial to my happiness, to try to make many oth- 
ers understand what J understand, so that their 
intellect and desire may entirely agree with my 
intellect and desire.” 

I recognize at once that many members of this 
company may be of Lord Chesterfield’s mind, 
when he wrote to his son that no gentleman ever 
permits himself to laugh. It is the tenacity with 
which whole classes of society cling to this 
rigid principle of decorum that makes it so 
difficult for the wits of the world to add ma- 
terially to the gaiety of nations. Thus Moliere, 
who was one of the ablest of wits, says that it is 
a very serious business making honest people 
laugh. George Meredith carries on the idea, 
when he declares that all the great humourists 
have been grave men—permanently saddened, I 
suppose, by years of effort unavailingly directed 
towards making their contemporaries smile. The 
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professor in particular is a hard case, as Mark 
Twain discovered to his dismay when he tried 
to make the professors at Cambridge cheerful. 
The professor, I say, is a hard case—which per- 
haps explains why he seems to live in perpetual 
fear of losing his character. 

The thesis which I wish to advance tonight 
is nearly the converse of Meredith’s. I wish to 
take up another aspect of the relation between 
gaiety and greatness. I wish to prove that all 
great men have been gay men. This will be just 
a little difficult; because it isn’t true. If the 
whole truth were to be told, many great men, I 
fear some of them members of our own Society, 
are now in the fifth circle of Hell. In Dante’s 
Hell, the fifth circle, you will remember, is 
hardly hot enough to be comfortable. It is the 
circle to which souls are sent who in life suc- 
cumbed to spiritual gloom and despondency. 
There, the poet tells us, “fixed in the slime, they 
say, ‘Sullen were we in the sweet air that by the 
sun is gladdened, bearing within ourselves the 
sluggish fume; now we are sullen in the black - 
mire.’ This hymn they gurgle in their throats.” 
In spite of these depressing instances, however, 
there are cases enough of greatness coupled with 
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gaiety to make at least a show of truth, which, 
as every graduate student knows, is all that is 
necessary to sustain a thesis. 

It now becomes necessary to explain the gaiety 
of greatness and to illustrate it. It is commonly 
assumed that gaiety is a token of a light nature; 
quite the contrary is the truth. The gaiety of the 
great rises from their sense of surplus power 
—power more than adequate to any situation in 
which they may find themselves. 

This power manifests itself in the most ex- 
hilarating fashion when serious resolute men, 
such as we are, who have striven and suffered 
and achieved, as we have achieved, show them- 
selves able to turn about and laugh at their own 
achievements, before they press on to new ones. 
The late William James, much to the horror 
of his colleagues, who were afraid that he would 
lose his character, frequently flashed out with 
that sort of spontaneous unprofessional gaiety. 
When I heard him speak on philosophy before 
the Harvard Graduates’ Club, a great fresh 
breeze seemed to rise from his mind, and to 
sweep over the audience, and blow all the aca- 
demic dust and conventions out at the windows. 
He had the power to be a professor of phi- 
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losophy; and he had also the surplus power to 
laugh at being a professor of philosophy. I will 
give you an illustration. “Whatever universe a 
professor believes in,” said William James, as 
he unfolded the doctrine of pragmatism, “must 
at any rate be a universe that lends itself to 
lengthy discourse.” There is an example of 
gaiety rising from power more than adequate to 
the situation of a professor. 

Another American scholar—likewise com- 
bining greatness with gaiety, but at our dinners 
more often remembered for the former quality 
than for the latter—was Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. Emerson had sufficient power of goodness 
to be a Unitarian minister, but he had a surplus 
power of goodness which enabled him to leave 
off being a Unitarian minister, and which em- 
boldened him to cry in one of his essays: “Come, 
let us drink wine, and crown our heads with 
roses, and break up the tedious roof of heaven 
into new forms.” There is an example of 
gaiety rising from power more than adequate to 
the situation of a Unitarian minister. 

You will find this superfluous power also in 
that grim-visaged soldier of God, Oliver Crom- 
well, of whom a contemporary writer tells us 
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that, in riding to the battle of Naseby, the gen- 
eral drew his horse a little aside from his troops 
to laugh, thinking how the Lord was going that 
day to deliver the enemy into his hand. That is 
a case of gaiety rising from power more than 
adequate to the situation of a Puritan general. 

I think, too, of the surplus power of that great 
classical moralist of the Eighteenth Century, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who, after an altercation 
with a friend, sent out peals of laughter so loud 
that his voice, as his admiring biographer in- 
forms us, seemed to resound from Temple Bar 
to Fleet Ditch. I never allude to that grave 
melancholy scholar without recalling how from 
time to time his gigantic gaiety banished his 
fear of death in hours of golden relaxation. 


“One night,” [says Boswell] “when Beauclerk 
and Langton had supped at a tavern in London, and 
sat till about three in the morning, it came into their 
heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if they 
could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the 
‘Temple, till at last he appeared in his shirt with his 
little black wig on the top of his head, instead of a 
night-cap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, prob- 
ably, that some rufhans were coming to attack him. 
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When he discovered who they were, and was told 
their errand, he smiled, and with great good humour 
agreed to their proposal: ‘What! is it you, you 
dogs! I'll have a frisk with you.” 


And the great lexicographer, the author of the 
Vanity of Human Wishes, spent the rest of the 
night boating on the Thames and “frisking” 
through the city. Langton left them in the morn- 
ing to go to a breakfast with some young ladies. 


“Johnson scolded him for leaving his social 
friends to go and sit with a set of wretched un- 
ideaed girls. Garrick being told of this ramble, said 
to him smartly, ‘I heard of your frolic t’other night. 
You'll be in The Chronicle’ Upon which Johnson 
afterwards observed, ‘He durst not do such a thing. 
His wife would not Jet him.’ ” 


Here we have an example of gaiety rising from 
power more than adequate to the situation of a 
great classical moralist. 

I might carry this theme to superhuman 
heights. If I had the boldness of a Lamb, I 
_ might proceed to speak of the “inextinguishable 
laughter” of the gods. Or I might remind you 
of those occasions, authenticated by the proph- 
ets, when he that sitteth in the Heavens laughs. 
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Both are illustrations of that unimaginable 
power which is more than adequate to gov- 
erning the universe. But prudence counsels 
me to check my adventurous flight below the 
sublimer levels of gaiety. We shall find it more 
profitable to confine our meditations to the 
merciful laughter of mortals. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when I meditate on 
the grim-eyed gravity of modern scholarship, I 
long to talk with some old scholar’s ghost who 
lived before the Efficiency Experts were born. 
When I consider most thoughtfully the one 
thing needful to add the last touch of grace to a 
Phi Beta Kappa banquet, I think of the in- 
vincible gaiety of Socrates. He was the gravest 
man in Greece; but he was also the blithest. He 
was the best diner-out in Athens, and every ban- 
quet that he attended was a revel. He had the 
ugliest satyrlike face that the gods ever moulded 
for one of the children of men; but there was 
celestial sunlight in his mind. And whether he 
was discoursing on the divine and the earthly 
. loves at the house of Agathon, or whether he was 
driving the sophist Protagoras into the intricate 
net of his dialectic, this superfluous celestial sun- 
light played about his crooked mouth in a feast- 
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ing smile that filled the handsomest men in the 
city with envy and with rapture. And when he 
made an after-dinner speech, the guests for- 
got the buffoon and the Syracusian dancing girl 
provided by their host; and they forgot the vine- 
crowned goblets of clear wine; for they had 
drunk the deeper intoxication of the Socratic 
gaiety; and when he rose to depart, the young 
men rose and followed him, like bees following 
the scent of honey, and they went out, walking 
and talking still, to meet the grey-eyed dawn. 
Something like this, ladies and gentlemen, 
should be the result of a Phi Beta Kappa ban- 
quet. I do not despair of the emulation pro- 
posed. Though Socrates had a demon, he was 
not a god. Socrates was a man, such as we are. 
He was, in a manner of speaking, a professor, 
such as we are. He sought truth, such as we seek. 
He had felt poverty, such as ours is. He had a 
wife, such as ours are. And yet Socrates was 
gay! His good lady upbraided him, just as ours 
do; she berated him, no doubt, for wasting his 
time on his students; urged him to brush his 
clothes and take her to see the new comedy of 
Aristophanes; begged him to go with her and 
call on Mrs. Alcibiades; besought him to “get 
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tn’”’ with the Pericles circle; scolded him for 
loitering in the market place; insisted that he 
should bestir himself, so that they might take 
the position in Athenian society to which his tal- 
ents entitled him. But Socrates smiled and pur- 
sued his true calling. And when his friends 
asked how he preserved his charming serenity 
through the perpetual rainy season of his do- 
mestic life, he replied with his victorious and 
contagious gaiety, that to live with his wife was 
an admirable discipline in virtue. That was an 
example of power more than adequate to the 
situation of being Xantippe’s husband. And 
when Critobulus, a very handsome banqueter, 
gave as his chief reason for self-congratulation 
his possession of good looks, Socrates cut in with 
the question: “Why, Critobulus, do you give 
yourself this air of vanity, as if you were hand- 
somer than I?” That was an example of power 
more than adequate to the situation of being as 
ugly as Silenus. And when Socrates was asked 
what he meant by his boast that he was the wis- 
est man in Greece, he answered, still with that 
feasting smile, that he was the only man in 
Greece who knew that he knew nothing. This 
was an example of power more than adequate to 
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the situation of being—a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society. It was an example of the 
power requisite to the enjoyment of a Phi Beta 
Kappa banquet. 

Ladies and gentlemen, other speakers will 
come after me in later years with a clearer gift 
than I to preach the gospel of gaiety. I am but a 
voice crying in the wilderness of our gravity. 
I shall be content if of me it is said in the good 
time to come: “He was not gay himself, but he 
was the cause of gaiety in others.” I shall be 
content if at our next symposium the committee 
on arrangements acts upon the suggestion which 
I am about to make. 

There is, as the philosopher Lotze tells us, a 
mystical power in our outward raiment and 
garniture. When Machiavelli read the classics, 
he put on his most gorgeous robes of state in 
order that his mind might the more readily en- 
ter into the intellectual splendour of Greece and 
Rome. When Socrates attended a banquet, he 
bathed, and put on his sandals, and a fresh robe. 
If we are to profit by these examples, all the 
members of our Society, and especially the 
speakers, will stream into this building at the 
appointed hour with a kind of festive and pro- 
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cessional pomp, each man wearing a scarlet os- 
trich feather in his hat, and each woman 
borrowing a hint from our May-day evening 
celebration. Those who are gay in themselves 
will express their gaiety in their outward garb, 
and those who are sullen in their hearts will 
wear a visor as at a masquerade ball, or they 
will impersonate for the occasion some dead 
scholar who was gay. As we enter the portals, 
the toastmaster in a golden robe leading, and the 
valedictorian of that year dancing before him to 
the sound of a flute, the youngest and fairest of 
the novitiates will strew the threshold with daf- 
fodils or such early flowers as the spring affords. 
When we have taken our places at the board, 
the fairest of the novitiates, still moving rhyth- 
mically about the table to the enlivening strains 
of the flute, will pin a rose on the coat lapel of 
every professor, signifying the perfume of vir- 
tue; and on the head of every woman who is a 
doctor of philosophy they will place a garland 
of red and white roses, signifying the eternal 
youth of wisdom. Since King George and Lord 
Kitchener have dispensed with wine, we shall 
probably never be able to revive the tradition 
whose lapse Professor Good laments; but we 
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shall pass from hand to hand a great vine- 
crowned loving cup brimming with liquor po- 
tent enough to cheer and inebriate a Secretary 
of State. I cannot enter into the details of the 
program; but I am sure we shall have some 
good speeches on the gayer aspects of science 
—perhaps some astronomer will tell us about 
the music of the spheres and how the morning 
stars sing together. And we shall have some good 
singing; perhaps some member of the depart- 
ment of geology will strike the harp like Ced- 
mon, and sing to us about the creation of the 
world. We shall have some dancing, too, and 
some examples of the mimetic art—perhaps 
some member of the department of German will 
give us an allegorical dance, symbolizing the 
progress of Kultur in America. Then the spokes- 
man for the novitiates, in a short and modest 
speech, will explain undergraduate politics, and 
tell us how he engineered his election into our 
society. Finally, that member of Phi Beta 
Kappa who has most clearly demonstrated in 
the course of the year that he has power more 
than adequate to being a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa will read a panegyrical poem commem- 
orative of some scholar who though great was 
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gay. And in the rosy dawn of the morning after 
we shall find, as we turn to our great responsible 
organ of community sentiment, some such head- 
lines as these: 


HILARITY HALL SEES SATUR- 
NALIAN REVEL OF KEYMEN 


WISEACRES MAKE WISDOM SMILE 


A Grand Time Had by All 
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OF THE DRAMA’ 


JOHN Forp was what our contemporary criti- 
cism would call a decadent. But there are de- 
cadents and decadents. Within narrow limits 
Ford was a spirit distinct and unique. His spe- 
cial contribution to the decadence of the drama 
was subtle and somewhat elusive. To make clear 
the exact nature of this contribution is to reveal 
the essential spirit of the man. Sensitive readers 
always react vigorously upon Ford; if they are 
sympathetic, they admire him enthusiastically, 
but if they are antipathetic, they condemn him 
virulently. The critics from Gifford to Ellis 
have judged him, as if by necessity, with their 
whole characters. The unmistakable savour of 
decadence in his work delights kindred souls 
but sorely offends the conservative and the Puri- 
tan. There can be little doubt that this savour 

1 Reprinted from Bang’s Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren Eng- 
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provoked the much-suffering nostril of the mili- 
tant Prynne, and had its influence in closing the 
theatres in 1642. 

Ford, like his fellows in those latter days of 
the drama, sinned in his subject matter. The sub- 
plot of Love’s Sacrifice is crudely gross and re- 
pulsive. The supposed situation in the Fancies 
Chaste and Noble is quite unfit for artistic treat- 
ment and is rendered absolutely intolerable by 
the senile folly of the hoax. The comic charac- 
ters in most of the plays are rather disgusting 
than funny. Yet this element in Ford’s work 
should not be emphasized ; for in general he was, 
even if so disposed, little qualified to truckle to 
an audience of base instincts and salacious tastes. 
A gentleman by birth, an aristocrat by temper, 
his mind was not only cultivated, but elevated 
as well, and complexionably averse to filth. 
Some sacrifice had to be made to the ribald 
groundlings; this sacrifice he performed in a 
cold and perfunctory manner. Indeed, when 
Ford attempted to be wittily naughty, he was 
nearly always lugubrious; he could not possibly 
have imagined that he had a knack at that sort 
of thing. Compared with men like Marston or 
Middleton or Fletcher, he was remarkably free 
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from deliberated indecency and sly lascivious- 
ness. His total contribution to the decadence 
under this head was not large. 

Much more important is the completeness 
with which Ford removed the dramatic scene 
from the council chamber and the battlefield to 
the boudoir. His elimination of the purely mas- 
culine interests is of vastly greater significance 
than the occasional intrusion of grossness and in- 
decency. The latter may be the symptom as well 
of abounding vigour as of decay; but the former 
is an almost infallible mark of an effete society. 
In the stagnation of muscular and intellectual 
activities of the rugged and virile sort, the sen- 
timental and emotional life tends to become 
morbidly active, and sex interest assumes a posi- 
tion of disproportionate importance. One of the 
most noteworthy characteristics of Ford’s plays 
is that almost all the action takes place within 
four walls. There is—barring Perkin Warbeck 
—nothing like the field of Agincourt, no Dover 
Cliff, no storm at sea or wave-smitten coast, no 
Roman forum, mountain cavern, barren heath, . 
or forest of Arden. Ford’s men never go where 
women cannot follow. Everyone meets in hall 
or bedchamber, and the air grows hot and heavy, 
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and there is nothing to do but to fall in and out 
of love. There is a sickeningly exclusive absorp- 
tion in the relations of the sexes; one sighs for 
“men in a world of men.” In this enervating hot- 
house atmosphere love itself cannot keep sweet. 
Ford’s part in effeminizing the drama is of very 
considerable importance with reference to the 
decadence. 

But what is truly unique in his genius is his 
serious application of romantic ideals to real 
life. Ford’s heart was fervently romantic, but 
his feet trod the streets of London; in the con- 
flict between .the real and his ideal world 
he found his inspiration. Investigators have 
sufficiently emphasized his indebtedness to con- 
temporary dramatists. Indeed, they have over- 
emphasized it; when one’ of them discovers 
that Ford was only a slavish imitator and mimic 
of Shakespeare, we are inclined to cry: Enough 
of that kind of criticism. To Shakespeare, Ford 
was, doubtless, greatly indebted; but he was in- 
debted, also, to Middleton, Jonson, Fletcher, 
and to nobody knows how many others. ‘“‘Paral- 
lels” and “echoes” might be multiplied with- 
out end——and without much profit. Writing 
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when he did, he could scarcely have avoided 
being profoundly impressed by the examples of 
his fellow craftsmen. It is strange that no one 
has traced his indebtedness to his non-dramatic 
predecessors. For, just as certainly as he learned 
his dramatic technique from contemporary 
dramatists, he received his spiritual inheritance 
from men like Spenser, Lyly, and Sidney. His 
W eltanschauung was of the Sixteenth, not the 
Seventeenth Century. He was by nature a fol- 
lower of the courtly, aristocratic, and romantic 
tradition, not a pioneer of the popular and 
realistic movement. That the youthful Ford was 
saturated with the language and sentiments of 
the Fairy Queen, the Euphues, the Arcadia, and 
the Astrophel and Stella, no one that reads his 
Fame’s Memorial and the Peers’ Challenge 
can fail to recognize. 

The Peers’ Challenge is a pamphlet in prose 
and verse published in 1606 on an occasion fur- 
nished by the entertainment of the King of 
Denmark. It contains practically nothing new, 
matter or manner. It is a tissue of literary remin- - 
iscences. The sentiments on love, beauty, and 
honour are such as Spenser elaborated in his 
hymns. The prose is a late and modified speci- 
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men of that “tedious prattle”? to which John 
Lyly had given currency a quarter of a century 
earlier. The quotations and illustrations are 
trite. The style of argument is the same as that 
which beguiled Euphues and Philautus. There 
is no pretence at solid reasoning; the delight is 
all in fine phrases and romantic sentiment tor- 
tured upon the rack of the Euphuistic style. The 
author defends four “positions”: that knights 
in ladies’ service have no free will; that beauty 
is the maintainer of valour; that fair lady was 
never false; that perfect lovers are only wise. 
What gives significance to the work is the 
warmth and sincerity with which Ford espouses 
the romantic point of view; the style is affected, 
but not the sentiments. He maintains heartily 
that love is the greatest thing in the world; he 
affirms that “the chiefest creation of man is to 
do homage to that excellent frame of beauty— 
a woman.” He is fired with a youthful ardour 
for his own illusions. He is profoundly smitten 
with the Platonic identification of the good and 
the beautiful; he wishes to believe that within 
every fair body is a soul as fair. In short, he has 
derived from his romantic Platonizing prede- 
cessors a theory of the divine origin of love, 
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a belief in the supreme authority of love in the 
conduct of life, a consequently fatalistic attitude 
toward passion, a longing for an ideal Arcadian 
state. When a young man so endowed confronts 
the real world, one thing is sure to follow: rebel- 
lion against the conventions and the laws of 
society—romantic revolt. If with these romantic 
‘deals Ford had confined himself to romantic 
materials and romantic methods, his work would 
have had little significance for the decadence; 
he would have been a writer of sweet verse, and 
little more—a Samuel Daniel. If, on the other 
hand, he had been without romantic ideals, his 
work, lacking the source of its divine fire, would 
have been a cold imitation of Shakespeare, 
lapsing into the dullness of Brome. The shock 
of the ideal and the real gave him dramatic life. 
It led him into a subtle questioning of the 
reasonableness of the established order, and car- 
ried him inevitably into the creation of the prob- 
lem play as the expression of his views of life. 
Already in 1606 he had taken public stand 
against conventional morality, and had proved 
the sincerity of the Peers’ Challenge. The 
Fame’s Memorial of the same year, a funeral 
elegy upon the Earl of Devonshire, was an at- 
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tempt to defend the character of a man and a 
woman who had violated the laws and the stat- 
utes. Ford made his appeal to the choice few, 
those select souls who are capable of justifying 
adultery when the “higher morality” is served. 
The woman was beautiful, the man was noble; 
everything should be forgiven them because they 
had loved much. 

Similar themes inspired his most character- 
istic work. In a sense, all of Ford’s work is char- 
acteristic; his style is always his own. But, in 
general, his plays seem to me to fall into two 
groups: those in which he took hold of the sub- 
ject and those in which the subject took hold of 
him. In the first group are Perkin Warbeck, The 
Fancies, The Lady’s Trial, and, I am inclined 
to think, Professor Bang’s recent discovery, The 
Queen. This last is a play of great interest on 
account of the late recognition of its authorship. 
That it is a genuine Ford play I see no reason 
to doubt; it has every mark of Ford’s hand. Nor 
is it without passages worthy of his best days. 
For instance, what a royal accent here— 

Lords welcome, see thus arm in arm we pace 


To the wide theatre of blood and shame 
My Queen and I— 
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Yet, on the whole, The Queen, like the other 
three plays of this group, seems to have been 
conceived in the less puissant moments of Ford’s 
genius, and it suffers, like The Fancies and The 
Lady’s Trial, from a certain futility in the plot. 
In the second group—I do not take into con- 
sideration the work produced in collaboration 
with Dekker—are The Lover's Melancholy, 
The Broken Heart, Love’s Sacrifice, and ’T1s 
Pity. The themes of these four plays were 
thoroughly congenial to Ford’s spirit; in them 
we may see the romantic idealism of his youth 
coming to a deadly struggle with realism. 

The Lover’s Melancholy was but a prelude 
to the other three. It announced the longing for 
a romantic paradise, the exclusive love interest, 
the delicate phrasing of fine shades of feeling, 
the penetrating psychological treatment which 
were to characterize the succeeding tragedies. 
But here Ford was still on purely romantic 
ground; Eroclea and Cleophila, moving sadly 
and immaculately among their bloodless sor- 
rows, are but dimly frescoed Arcadians. And 
this prelude differs from the tragedies in being 
without problem. 

The action of The Broken Heart also takes 
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place in an ideal and highly rarefied atmos- 
phere, and the characters ‘preserve a certain 
Arcadian decorum. The emotion, however, is 
poignant. Desperate love, hatred, revenge, and 
sudden death are the soul of the plot. In this 
play, furthermore, Ford makes his cleanest, most 
straightforward stroke at the established order. 
The Broken Heart is a problem play with 
marked Tendenz. It presents clearly and 
sharply the conflict between the world’s con- 
ventions and the heart’s desire. It is a plea for 
the rights of the individual against the tyranny 
of the matrimonial bond. It powerfully sug- 
gests that obedience to the promptings of the 
heart would conform to a higher morality than 
Passive acceptance of the fetters which conven- 
tional morality decrees must be worn and borne. 
It has, perhaps, the unique distinction of being 
the first problem play in English. It deals in a 
high, serious fashion with a situation which, to 
the best of my knowledge, had never before 
been so dealt with. It is the forerunner of a long 
line of modern plays which attack from many 
different approaches the same problem. We can- 
not, today, call it decadent work, because the 
ideas involved are now familiar and old; our 
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liberal divorce courts deal with the situation as 
a part of their business in the existing order. But 
Wwe must remember that not Shakespeare, nor 
Jonson, nor Dekker, nor Webster had ever 
presented the problem of The Broken Heart. 
Other men had presented similar situations; 
they had not faced the moral problem. 

Even more modern in temper than The 
Broken Heart is the problem play Ford called 
Love’s Sacrifice. Ford has now made a long 
stride toward realism. There is “local colour” 
here; we are in the hot Italian air; we are deal- 
ing no longer with Arcadians, but with passion- 
ate, red-blooded, lustful men and women—with 
the illicit loves of Bianca and Fernando. The 
strength of the work is impaired at the end by 
a blurring of the issues involved ; there is a taint 
in it of the more than dubious “Platonic” 
theorizing, then fashionable at court. Yet, in 
spite of a lack of firmness in treatment, it is a 
very powerful study in the most popular theme 
of modern literature, “elective affinities” dis- 
turbing the state of marriage. The wife in The 
Broken Heart had been married against her 
will, while loving another. In Love’s Sacrifice 
Ford goes a step farther, and brings in the dis- 
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turbing element some time after the marriage. 
Then, with a deeply searching mind, he probes 
the mystery of passion and presents a study in 
sex psychology unequalled and unapproached 
in the drama of his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. 

Underlying his treatment of the situation, re- 
sponsible both for the weakness and the strength 
of the play, are the principles of Ford’s roman- 
tic revolt, the principles which, when carried 
into practice, are so subversive of the established 
order: the divine origin and supreme authority 
of love, and its irresistible power. Love’s Sacrt- 
fice, like The Broken Heart, announces a new 
interest in literature and presents a problem in 
life which especially engages the attention of 
our own time. Till Ford wrote Love’s Sacrifice, 
there was nothing like it in the Elizabethan 
drama. But it is tragedy of just this sort that 
fascinated Goethe in Die Wahlverwandschaf- 
ten, Tolstoy in Anna Karénina, Ibsen in Ros- 
mersholm, Hauptmann in Eznsame Menschen, 
D’Annunzio in Gioconda, Phillips in Paolo and 
Francesca and Maeterlinck in Alladine and 
Palomides. Across the centuries Ford clasps 
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hands with the most modern of the moderns. 

The remaining play of the group, ’T7s Pity, 
ought to be a realistic study in degeneracy, but 
it is not. Consistent thoroughgoing individual- 
ism and romantic worship of passion carried to 
their logical conclusions have made of a story 
of incest a problem play. For here, just as 
sharply as in The Broken Heart, is presented 
the conflict between the desires of the heart and 
the established order, and this last almost un- 
mentionable conflict is made to appear as 
natural, inevitable, and truly tragical as the first. 
Souls fall in love through celestial foreordina- 
tion— ‘Tis not,” says Giovanni, “my lust, but 
’tis my fate that leads me on.” Annabella was 
already in love with him before he had given 
her any intimation of his passion. The tragic 
quality of the situation in Ford’s eyes is not at 
all the fearful moral aberration of this brother 
and sister. The tragic quality to him is the 
malign accident that these two enamoured souls 
should have taken lodging in the bodies of 
brother and sister. Their loves are pure; their 
souls unstained. Says Giovanni, slaying his sis- 
ter. 
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Go thou, white in thy soul, to fill a throne 
Of innocence and sanctity in heaven. 


It is the impure, material universe at cross 
purposes with the heart that causes their 
tragedy. It is impossible not to feel beneath 
the words of Giovanni the sentiments of Ford. 
He draws this hero and heroine as if he loved 
them. He gives them all the fine situations, 
the poetical imagination, the steadfastness, the 
noble sentiments, the starry aspirations. He 
strives as much as he can to put them in the 
right and the world in the wrong. He crowns 
their adulterous and incestuous loves with roses, 
and attempts to irradiate their crime with celes- 
tial light. 

This play stands for the ultimate corruption 
of the romantic ideal. When the last ugliness of 
unnatural lust and crime is clothed in a veil of 
divine illusion, decadence can go no farther. 
When the conflict of incestuous desires with the 
established order is presented as a genuine 
problem, moral anarchy can go'no farther. It is 
time for the reaction to set in. It is time for the 
Puritan Prynne to lose his ears in an assault 
upon the iniquitous stage—time for the theatres 
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to close, and for the new order, preparing 
among the debris of the old, to assert itself. 

In this work that we have just been consider- 
ing, the really unique quality of Ford’s genius 
can best be distinguished. For the sake of illus- 
tration by contrast, let us turn for a moment to 
Shakespeare, of whom Ford is said to have been 
the slavish imitator. I think we shall see that in 
spirit they are far apart as the poles. 

It is a rather popular commonplace to re- 
mark that Shakespeare had something to say on 
every mood of the human spirit. At first thought, 
one recognizes a certain general truth in the as- 
sertion; but on consideration one must admit 
that even his “Myriad-minded” intelligence 
left some fields almost untouched. The very 
sanity of his genius limited its scope; whatever 
a wholesome mind may perceive, or a sound 
heart feel, came within the range of his observa- 
tion and his sympathy. But beyond his bound- 
aries lie the Bad Lands of human experience 
on which he seldom trespassed. Nearly every 
kind of evil he saw, to be sure, and could at 
need present. One may recall the shuddering 
horror with which the element of incest is al- 
lowed to enter in Pericles. Could Shakespeare 
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have understood, we are tempted to ask, Ford’s 
treatment of the theme in ’T7is Pity? Though he 
understood the psychology of the criminals, 
could he have understood the psychology of the 
dramatist who so admiringly portrayed them? 
Shakespeare writing ’Tis Pity is unthinkable. 
What has been said in a highly paradoxical 
sense of Browning may, with much more evi- 
dent truth, be said of Shakespeare: he was an 
“ardent and headlong conventionalist.” He 
stood, in the main, for the established order. His 
was a mind very little touched with anarchy. He 
accepted with little question, for dramatic pur- 
poses at least, the justice of God and the 
government of kings, the authority of religion 
and the power of the law. With these for 
standards, it is possible to distinguish right from 
wrong, and, when a man deviates to one side or 
the other, to tell how and why. 

If Shakespeare represented exhaustively the 
moods of the race in his time, we should be 
forced to believe that the race has acquired new 
moods of late. Certainly a large body of our 
contemporary literature is concerned with ques- 
tions which he never raised and scarcely touched 
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upon. The anarchy, from which he is so free, 
pervades in various forms the work of many of 
our strongest writers. The great art of Thomas 
Hardy is devoted to denying the justice of God 
and exposing the wrongness of things as they 
are. Tolstoy has spent a lifetime in undermining 
the authority of all ecclesiastical and civil law. 
Browning strikes deeply at all that is fixed and 
absolute by a subtle questioning of the grounds 
of morality, by a worship of force and daring 
for their own sakes, by a half-avowed prefer- 
ence of the courageous crime to the cowardly 
virtue. Truth, grown old, truth whom we have 
worshipped afar off, truth for whom we have 
abjured all other gods, is now ordered to show 
her credentials in every case to every comer— 
if not impudently required to show reason why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced 
upon her. Such is the mood of the stronger and 
saner anarchists. On the wings are involution- 
ists, like Nietzsche, father of Supermen, to 
whom might is right; voluptuaries, like Gautier, 
who would abrogate moral law in the interest 
of the esthetic sense; mystics, like Maeterlinck, 
who reject sense for sensibility, reason for 
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nerves, and enthrone the “subliminal conscious- 
ness” above the intellect in the interest of “the 
higher morality.” 

Between men of these moods and Shakespeare 
there is a great gulf fixed. They ask questions 
which he never proposed, and they are involved 
in problems which he never confronted. Com- 
pared with their searching scepticism and their 
gaseous and intangible principles, his funda- 
mental faith and his robust, straightforward 
ethics seem primitive and elemental. And he 
is able to avoid the fog-hung moral quicksands 
infesting modern decadent literature for this 
plain reason, that he sticks to the broad high- 
ways and the well-beaten paths. In other words, 
he eschews problem plays. The central situa- 
tions in his great tragedies are, from the moral- 
ist’s point of view, surprisingly simple. One has 
but to think of Romeo and Juliet, a story of the 
full-souled, full-bodied passion of two youthful 
lovers, honestly wedded, involved in ill fate, but 
faithful to each other’s memory even to the deep 
sacrament of their fragrant blood. This is no 
Paolo and Francesca story of a young girl coldly 
married, presenting the sad conflict between a 
strong new love and fidelity to the matrimonial 
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bond. Or let us recall Hamlet: a consummate 
actor makes us feel that the mood of Hamlet is 
vital, real, even modern, but in the end we know 
that the situation belongs to an earlier state of 
society, and that the tragic business of the Prince 
would now be an affair of detectives and the 
criminal courts. We must use the historical 
imagination on Macbeth as well; such things 
may take place today in the dark Backward of 
some intriguing Servian court; but the Lady 
Macbeth is a barbarian, whom we must remove 
centuries from us before we can admit the psy- 
chological sufficiency of ambition to account for 
her homicidal career. Of Othello’s action, too, 
we feel that gentlemen “don’t do that sort of 
thing” in our times. Gentlemen in these days 
are better acquainted with their wives than the 
Moor was with his. Shakespeare’s presentation 
of the causes of Othello’s jealousy are adequate 
to the purposes of the play; yet from a modern 
point of view Othello was both brutal and fool- 
ish. If there had been any such marriage of his 
mind with Desdemona’s as we are told there 
was, he never could have doubted her fidelity 
for an instant. He would have looked once 
deeply into her eyes, and his doubts would have 
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vanished for ever. The situation is too simple, 
too barbaric, for a modern dramatist. He would 
have Desdemona tempted and sinning, or faith- 
ful in body but disloyal at heart, or outwardly 
reconciled, perhaps, but permanently estranged 
in spirit. From such complications Shakespeare 
quite abstains; his characters are untroubled 
after marriage by “elective affinities.’ He was 
either uninterested in the psychology of sex at- 
traction in these irregular relations, or else un- 
willing to treat it, or both. His celebrated wives 
—Desdemona, Imogen, Hermione—are no less 
immaculate in thought than in act. Probably the 
nearest that Shakespeare comes to a “problem” 
is in Measure for Measure. For a moment, one 
suspects that he contemplates presenting us in 
the position of Isabella a moral dilemma. If 
our modern Maeterlinck had been dealing with 
the material of this play, he would have squarely 
faced the question (as he does in Monna Vanna) 
whether Isabella served the “higher morality” 
in preserving her physical chastity at the cost of 
her brother’s life. Laying aside all preconceived 
notions, precedents, standards, he would attempt 
to assume the function of God and adjust the ul- 
timate balances. This weighing would be the 
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soul of the plot. But Shakespeare does nothing 
of the sort. Isabella never questions the author- 
ity of established ideas in the matter. Her sense 
of right is swift and intuitive. For her there zs no 
dilemma. Nor does she imagine there can be for 
Claudio, either; for she believes him “‘too noble 
to conserve a life in base appliances.” When, in 
the horror of imminent death, he pleads with 
her to save him, she becomes pitiless stone with a 
tongue of scathing contempt. Unflinchingly she 
speaks the doom: “’Tis best that thou diest 
quickly.” And so, with short shrift, Shakespeare 
dismisses the possibility of a dilemma and shows 
himself an “ardent conventionalist,” a follower 
of the obvious and long-trodden path, an up- 
holder of the established order. 

After the reign of law comes the reaction of 
lawlessness. It is most highly significant that 
Ford’s plays were produced in the years when 
the forces were coming to a head, which brought 
about the great Puritan revolution. The mon- 
arch who had so triumphantly asserted the 
divine right of kings prepared his successor’s 
way to the scaffold. James theorized too much; 
while he reasoned out the grounds for the estab- 
lished order, the people following the royal ex- 
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ample reasoned out the grounds for upsetting 
it. Against his arguments for the supremacy of 
the state, they were opposing their arguments 
for the rights of the individual. It is true that 
the revolutionists were not seeking to emanci- 
pate themselves from all discipline or check, 
political or religious. What they desired was 
to substitute for the outer restraint an inner dis- 
cipline quite as rigorous. But at bottom the 
Revolution was an emphatic declaration of in- 
dividual liberty. 

Now the decadence of the Jacobean drama 
came about through causes not unrelated to the 
decadence of the Jacobean government. It was 
not merely that the dramatists had exhausted all 
the wholesome material and were at last, for 
dearth of better, thrown upon the unwholesome. 
Nor was it merely that the audience, no longer 
pleased with plain fare, demanded fare spiced 
and “high.” Nor that the court had monopo- 
lized the interest of the stage, and that the court 
was corrupt and corrupted the stage. In addi- 
tion to all these causes, a fourth element must 
be taken into consideration; namely, the intel- 
lectualizing influence of the drama itself, the 
intense mental stimulus afforded by the produc- 
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tion, in one little centre, year after year, of 
hundreds upon hundreds of plays. When the 
dominant literary form is such a vital and popu- 
lar form as the Elizabethan drama, its direct 
influence upon the intellectual and moral ideas 
of the public must be immense. It enabled 
courtier and apprentice alike to live a large 
imaginative life, an imaginative life in which 
the images were clothed in flesh and blood. They 
were witnesses in animated fashion to seditions 
and wars and triumphs. They saw with familiar 
and critical eye transactions of state, the rise of 
favourites, the contention of parties, the corona- 
tion of a line of kings, and the downfall and de- 
capitation of princes. They observed all the 
passions of men in action in multitudinous 
forms, love in a thousand masks, and hate in as 
many more, virtue at its highest pitch, and the 
seven deadly sins incarnate. Without leaving 
their seats, they travelled in France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Greece, Rome, and Fairyland, ob- 
serving the manners and morals of men in court 
and field in all places and all times. 

The total effect of this variegated and lively 
imaginative experience must have been, even in 
the Londoners who had never left the city, some- 
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thing like cosmopolitanism, than which no more 
powerful dissolvent of standards has been dis- 
covered. Having become citizens of the world, 
they were students of comparative morals. As a 
matter of fact, nothing seemed to please the 
Elizabethan playgoer more surely (if we may 
judge by the frequency of occurrence) than for 
two actors to come on and discuss the national 
characteristics of the Irishman, the Italian, the 
Spaniard, the Dutchman, the Dane, comparing 
and contrasting them. Sometimes the point of 
interest was the beard, sometimes the garb, again 
the capacity for drink, and very frequently the 
peculiarities of vice. Familiarity with a variety 
of standards differing greatly and conflicting 
among themselves leads pretty surely to scepti- 
cism concerning the authority of any one stand- 
ard, if not to contempt for all. For example, it 
had been pounded into the Englishman, from 
Roger Ascham’s time on, that free love was the 
custom of the country in Italy. Whether a dram- 
atist, presenting an Italian story of passion, took 
the Italian point of view or the conventional 
English, mattered little in the long run. The 
fact that free love had the countenance of the 
country and that the playgoer knew it were the 
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points of significance. The playgoer could think 
for himself, once he had the materials before 
him and his faculties stimulated to action. 
Thanks to original sin, the reason of man with 
such material before him proves a most profane 
and liberal counsellor. Insidiously the con- 
science lightens the burdens of old checks and 
restraints and little by little emancipates itself 
from its ingrained sense of sin. It assumes an in- 
dependence of judgment; the individual shall 
be the arbiter in his own affairs, and not law, or 
religion, or public opinion. Suddenly, under the 
nose of the old order, anarchy opens full blown 
—moral anarchy producing a decadent drama, 
religious anarchy overthrowing the established 
church, political anarchy producing a great 
revolution. They are all blossoms from the same 
stalk. 

Some such process as this just described I con- 
ceive took place in the mind of Ford during the 
twenty-five-odd years that he watched the pag- 
eant of the London theatres pass by. Little 
touched by the hard first-hand realities of con- 
temporary life, he was deeply versed in the pas- 
sionate, highly coloured reflection of life upon 
the stage. Here, mainly, I am constrained to be- 
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lieve, he learned what he knew about the hu- 
man heart. And so, without being really literary 
imitations, his plays are in a certain sense the 
shadow of a shadow. But the mirror that Ford 
held up to the contemporary stage had magical 
properties. It did not reflect all that was trans- 
acted there, and it transformed what it did 
reflect. Ford’s interest was primarily psycho- 
logical. He did not care at all (in spite of his 
Perkin Warbeck) for the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, which had captivated 
the audiences of the chronicle plays. He had no 
love of splendid poetry for its own sake, which 
had immortalized the work of Marlowe. No 
dramatist of the time has a style on the whole 
more chastened and restrained than Ford’s. He 
did not, in general, strive for the theatrically 
effective situations which made popular the 
dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher. What he en- 
deavoured to do was as far as possible to remove 
the emphasis from the external action and to 
place it upon those portentous processes of the 
mind which go on in silence. Neither did he re- 
produce the fresh realistic detail which keeps 
the work of Dekker young. This was partly be- 
cause he did not have it at command, and partly 
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because it would have detracted interest from 
the psychological situation. Very much less 
than Marston or Webster or Tourneur did he 
accentuate the coarsely horrible and the physi- 
cally repulsive. He strove to produce that 
deeper and finer horror which can hardly be 
expressed in words, and which is not revealed 
by violent action. He did not care that we should 
feel sharply the physical kinship of his heroes 
and heroines to ourselves. The delicately melan- 
choly Prince Palador, sweet, sad-hearted Ero- 
clea, Penthea, grief-smitten, fading before our 
eyes, the Princess Calantha, tall and cold, all 
these have a certain ethereal indistinctness as of 
figures passing in mist. Even the intenser figures, 
ardent Giovanni, Orgilus burning with hate, 
Bianca burning with love, seem at times not so 
much human beings as vessels for the disem- 
bodied flame and passion of life. As Ford broods 
over these dim spiritual presences and these 
fierce but half-incorporeal fires, which he has 
created and evoked from the shadowy places of 
his own melancholy, his mind loses contact with 
the hard facts and conditions of the outside 
world. The conventions, the morals, the laws, 
which hedge creatures of flesh and blood with 
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prescriptions and penalties, vanish or seem no 
longer valid. Distinctions between right and 
wrong are lost. The guideposts and guard rails 
of the established order dissolve and melt away, 
and the emancipated heart roams at large over 
the regions of untrammelled desire. 

This crumbling and dissolution of the estab- 
lished order seems to me the proper meaning to 
attach to the term decadence. It is brought about 
by a temporary anarchy—temporary necessarily 
from the nature of things. But while the old 
order is giving way to the new, there is likely 
to be a revolt in the name of miscellaneous and 
purposeless liberty, an assertion of unbridled in- 
dividualism. Excesses of all sorts will flourish— 
excesses of brutality and excesses of refinement, 
carnal riot and religious mysticism, animal in- 
dulgence and dubious “Platonic love.” Fond 
old paradoxes will assume new plausibility, dis- 
carded modes of thought revive, and questions 
long settled will be reopened. 

To this decadence, this temporary anarchy, 
Ford must be reckoned as one of the more 
thoughtful contributors. He was in quiet re- 
volt against the established order, insidiously 
attacking it in the name of individualism. Nor 
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was his attack purposeless. It was directed in 
the main to one end: he wished to throw off the 
conventional bonds, which every organized so- 
ciety develops, in order to give free play to the 
desires of the heart. It was the romantic in- 
dividualism of passion for which he contended. 
Deeply imbued, as we have seen, with the ro- 
mantic spirit, he felt that love is of celestial 
origin, that its rights are supreme, that its force 
is irresistible. The established order resists it 
and conflicts with the heart’s desire. Therefore, 
he would contend, shatter that evil portion of 
the order to bits and then remould it nearer 
to the ideal state. Out of his sense of the conflict 
between the real and the ideal, out of his 
pain at the jarring contrast between the harsh 
convention-cursed real world with its tragic nets 
for love’s feet to tangle in, and his peaceful 
imagined Arcadia, whose government conforms 
to the heart, issues his sweetest poetry and his 
tragic power. 


SHAKESPEARE 
1616-1916°* 


THREE hundred years ago in Stratford by the 
slow green Avon they laid your bones to rest 
under a slab in the village church, where your 
infant brow felt the water of baptism, and you 
breathed in your first springtime the odour of 
violets, “sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes or 
Cytherea’s breath.” 

When the earth rattled on the coffin lid and 
the churlish sexton filled. in the grave, if Dray- 
ton and Ben Jonson or other prophetic souls 
were standing by, they did not seek for their 
beloved master in the dust, but, turning their 
eyes heavenward, watched, with hearts elate, 
where your great spirit, creator of spirits, 
soared aloft to rule over the kingdoms of the 
imagination for ever. 

For you winged your way into the starry 
firmament, like the leader of a seraphic host, 


1A tercentenary tribute written for the Daily Illini, University 
of Illinois daily, and coinciding with the appearance, in the 
University Auditorium, of Forbes-Robertson in Hamlet. 
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attended by the immortal creatures of your com- 
pelling dream, great conquerors and glorious 
queens, proud lords and lovely ladies, the long 
line of England’s kings, Romeo and sweet Ju- 
liet with interlocking wings, demure Viola and 
arch Rosalind with Beatrice, the passionate mis- 
guided Moor and spotless Desdemona, the 
heartbroken Prince of Denmark, wear with the 
lightning in his eyes, fierce Macbeth and his 
fiercer lady with the bloodstained hands, the 
various Egyptian queens, Cordelia and Imogen 
and Perdita, Coriolanus and Cesar, and the 
wise Prospero. 

You and your aspiring retinue old London 
could not hold nor England “set in the silver 
sea.” In your strong flight you passed all bounds 
of time and place, all lands, all seas, all alien 
tongues and peoples. Europe and the two 
Americas bowed to your right divine. Over 
revolutions and fallen empires you and your 
deathless company passed unscathed. You cir- 
cled the earth like sunlight and the free air, till 
all the world was full of your glory. 

We in this troubled span of time look out 
upon a reeling universe. It is a blind eye that 
cannot see, it is a deaf ear that does not hear the 
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trampling of herded millions, the flaming of 
ruined cities, the fall of the swaths of the dead, 
the bellowing of guns, fortresses and cathedrals 
that have outlasted kingdoms crumbling into the 
dust, the wide-devouring earthquake of war, the 
thunder of the tidal wave of death. Shudder- 
ing we cry: “What shall endure?” 

Above us—the desolated, the defeated, the 
forgotten—above the cries of sinking genera- 
tions, above the smoke drift and the cloud drift, 
you in the serene cloudless ether, shining as a 
ship of stars, with still planetary motion, steer 
your clear course for eternity. We follow your 
flight. We cannot go with you. We walk in the 
valley of the shadow of oblivion. We lift our 
hearts and voices in salutation. We cry: “Hail, 
O Immortal Ones, hail and farewell! Fare on 
to new times and to new peoples, who will sing 
you new praises when our mouths are stopped 
with dust.” 


Me tit tee ie 


Fare on, Immortal Ones, but say to one an- 
other as you pass that in the early springtime, 
before the daffodils could take the winds of 
March with beauty, you paused in your long 
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flight, hovering above a little town in the bare 
brown Western prairie, while under the still 
evening stars the Prince of Denmark and the 
fair Ophelia stooped to walk among us in tragic 
beauty and passion. 

Hail, Prince of Denmark, peerlessly incar- 
nate; hail and farewell! 
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ON READING MILTON 


I AM afraid that Milton has not much attrac- 
tion for young people in our day of democratic 
mixers, pep, punch, razz, jazz, ragtime, planta- 
tion melodies, and the general vogue of what 
Mr. Mencken, and the Springfield legislators, 
like to call the American language, and the 
popular state of mind which goes along with the 
use of the American vernacular. 

I am myself as fond of the American lan- 
guage as anyone—though I do not consider my- 
self a master of it. But, on the Biblical principle 
that there is a time for everything, I like to hear 
at times the large language of the gods, the high 
style of heroes of the great days before the flood. 

I relish as much as anyone hearing Vachel 
Lindsay boom! boom! boom! on the big bass 
drum as General Booth enters into the kingdom 
of heaven at the head of the Salvation Army and 
proceeds to popularize and democratize that 
rather aristocratic retreat of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. I enjoy hearing my old friend Lew 
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Sarett beat, beat, beat, beat upon the tomtom; 
and the guttural grunt of his Chippewas, when 
they shuffle to the left, shuffle to the left; and the 
grr-rr-ump-grr-ump of his philosophic frogs. 

But I like also at times to hear what Tennyson 
called “the god-gifted organ-voice of England,” 
“the mighty-mouth’d inventor of harmonies,” 
“skilled to sing of Time and Eternity”—L like to 
hear that god-gifted organ voice singing: 


Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us and regain the blissful seat. 


The proud full sail of Milton’s verse is in- 
visible to such spiritual and intellectual inland- 
ers as have never gone down to the deep sea of 
poetry; have never heard its mighty waters roll- 
ing evermore. The very language of Milton is 
lost to those who know only the American lan- 
guage—actually lost, as much as the language of 
the Hittites and the Etruscans. I learned this 
many years ago, when a student of agriculture 
came to my office and stood, actually bathed in 
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tears, like Ruth amid the alien corn, while he 
was telling me how many hours he had sought 
but could not find any sense at all in that “rotten 
bunk”—that he was quite unable to make head 
or tail out of even the first twenty lines of Para- 
dise Lost. 

It was a great pity; for Milton is in the grand 
style. “And everything great,” as Goethe said, 
“is formative.” Everything in the grand style is 
formative. It tones up the spirit—instead of let- 
ting the spirit down. It elevates the emotions 
and forms the character. It gives an inclination 
and a bias for high, heroic, and noble action and 
feeling. It gives us a zest for the air of the moun- 
tain tops. And so it is just what we need in our 
modern democratic society, which tends to be a 
little flat, emotionally, and humdrum. Even if 
you live in the lowlands and the marshes, it is 
a comfort to know that there are mountains, 
somewhere, and high air. 

Greek students who really master the classics 
get this toning up from reading Homer and 
JEschylus and Sophocles. Latin students get it 
from Virgil; Italian students get it from Dante; 
French students from Racine; German students 
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from Goethe. But, alas, as university education 
is conducted more and more in the American 
language, there are no longer classical students 
enough to tone up those who have never ven- 
tured beyond the Spoon River Anthology and 
other native masters. But as Matthew Arnold 
pointed out, long ago, there is one author still 
accessible to Americans, if they will only take 
the trouble to master English as their second lan- 
guage. There is one author who can give us some- 
thing of the effect of the great Greek master- 
pieces, because he is, like them, invariably in the 
grand style. That author is Milton. 

I wonder if you all know that you can’t get 
any adequate sense of a great author’s power till 
you are saturated in him, and filled with him to 
the point of being empty of yourself, and self- 
forgetful. Every great author, particularly a 
poet, has his own special hypnosis, in which he 
makes real to his readers the world of his own 
imagination, in which he takes them into the 
world of his imagination, mastering them by the 
beat of his mighty rhythm. The way to read Mil- 
ton is to take him after breakfast, in your fresh 
hour, some Saturday or Sunday, and read him 
all day long—till nightfall, till your eyelids 
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droop, till your head reels, till the surge of his 
rhythm is in your blood, till you see cherubim 
and seraphim in the firmament, and flaming 
swords, and war in heaven. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


PEOPLE who love Wordsworth are called Words- 
worthians. I am a Wordsworthian. But every dis- 
ciple has a right to his own conception of his 
master. There is one notion of William Words- 
worth I don’t much care for. 

In many of the collective editions of Words- 
worth, the frontispiece presents an elderly gen- 
tleman with his chin sunk in his chest and his 
eyes fixed on the ground in brooding meditation; 
a grey old gentleman of seventy with a bald 
head, and grey mutton chop whiskers, and a 
long, strong beak of a nose, sunk in his chest. I 
never look on this picture without thinking of a 
venerable sheep—and a very grey weatherworn 
bellwether, who has grown weary with leading 
his flock for many years to graze upon the green 
hills of Cumberland.—Well, this is the serene, 
conservative old gentleman that certain people 
wish us to accept as the chief and most typical 
English poet of the Nineteenth Century. This is 
the poetic recluse of the Lake Country whom 
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English conservatives delight to honour—a quiet 
old soul, dangerous to neither man nor beast. 

Some of you may remember that the next to 
the last poetic laureate of England was Alfred 
Austin. Alfred Austin thought of himself as the 
typical English poet of his time—a fine old con- 
servative English gentleman, who loved old Eng- 
lish ways and old English country life, and big 
country houses with fine estates, and old English 
gardens and deer parks; and he liked to think 
that he resembled Wordsworth. That is not 
wholly true: Wordsworth wore his laurels 
around his brow, Austin wore his around his 
waist. But Alfred Austin was a moral man, and 
he had a feeling that all typically English poets 
must have been moral men. “What a fortunate 
thing it has been for the English people,” ex- 
claims Alfred Austin, “that they can respect as 
well as admire their greatest writers... . 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, all good reputable citizens, 
all pillars of the commonwealth, strengthening 
England by their conduct as well as by their 
genius.” 

This is a “beautiful thought”; and it is an 
instructive thought to exhume. It throws some 
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light on the English character to know that the 
English people cherish such beautiful thoughts ; 
that they like to think of their poets as good, safe, 
quiet men, as well as good writers. English peo- 
ple apparently do value moral conduct; they do 
think of moral conduct, conventional conduct, 
as a finer thing than good writing. I don’t think 
that is equally true of any other people: Vol- 
taire, Hugo, Goethe, Dante, D’Annunzio, 
Heine. Anglo-Saxons are so anxious to believe 
their great men have been good even when they 
haven’t been specially so that they invent legends 
about them, perpetuating the idea, for example, 
that Washington never told a lie; and legends 
that Milton was a pillar of the commonwealth— 
when, as a matter of fact, he was a militant rad- 
ical and a great rebel; and they cherish likewise 
legends about Wordsworth, representing him as 
a vegetative old sheep grazing and ruminating 
in the Cumberland hills, and indulging in the 
most beautiful sentiments about Mr. Wilkinson’s 
Spade. 

Alfred Austin himself adds a few touches to 
the Wordsworth legend. Incidentally, like a typ- 
ical English poet, Austin himself thinks that the 
place of a wife in the world is to adore her hus- 
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band, and to keep the house quiet and cosy for 
him. There is a lot to be said for that idea. He 
turns to Wordsworth and says: That is the way 
it was in your house. Your wife and your sister 
stood around, adoring you, and holding a nim- 
bus over your head: 


And this at least, in full, you had 
From sister and from wife: 
They made your gravest moments glad, 
They hayened you from strife; 
Hallowed your verse, revered your tread, 
Maintained a nimbus round your head 


And deified your life. 


It is a very practical question: Now what sort 
of man ought you to be to deserve that place in 
your household?—I mean, to sit in the midst of 
your family with your wife and daughter hold- 
ing a nimbus over your head and deifying your 
lifer 

Well, you ought to be a typical English poet. 

What is a typical English poetr 

Well, Wordsworth is a typical English poet. 

What are the typical marks of Wordsworth— 
which you should imitate if you wish to conform 
to typer 
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I will tell you, as briefly as I can. 

(1) He loved English nature. All typical 
English poets love nature. Wordsworth’s spirit 
is identified with Keswick, Windermere, Gras- 
mere, Skiddaw, Helvellyn—the lakes and woods 
and vales of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
He is identified with the daisy, the daffodil, the 
primrose, the skylark, the cuckoo, the dove, and 
the nightingale—just as Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Milton are. If you visit the Lake Country today 
the spirit of William Wordsworth will dog your 
footsteps. 

(2) He loved England. All typical English 
poets have a sentiment for the soil of their na- 
tive land. He made England more lovely to the 
heart by praising large portions of it. He made 
England more lovely to the heart by praising 
many simple English virtues. 

(3) He praised English poets. All typical 
English poets glory in their poetical traditions. 
Spenser praises Chaucer; Shakespeare praises 
Spenser; Milton praises Spenser and Shake- 
speare; Wordsworth praises Milton, Spenser, 
Scott, and Burns: Masefield praises and imi- 
tates Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and By- 
ron. 
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MILTON 
Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hour: 
England hath need of thee: she is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: altar, sword, and pen 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower, 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men; 
Oh! raise us up, return to us again; 
And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart: 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea: 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


He praised Burns for showing 


How Verse may build a princely throne 
On humble truth. 


He praised Scott for weaving imaginative asso- 
ciations about many a mountain and river of his 
native land. 

(4) He upholds the church of England: and 
writes a long series of Ecclesiastical Sonnets in 
honour of English churchmen. All typical poets 
support established religion. These sonnets aren’t 
much read. 
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(5) He praises English heroes. His poem 
The Happy Warrior is supposed to have been 
modelled on Admiral Nelson. All good sound 
English poets praise their military and naval 
heroes—especially Blake, Nelson, Drake, and 
the Duke of Wellington. 

(6) He upholds the British Constitution and 
the traditional form of English government, and 
writes in old age with scorn and apprehension 
and consternation of the democratic revolution- 
ary radicalism in France. All typical English 
poets praise “freedom slowly broadening down 
from precedent to precedent.” 

(7) He praises children and the domestic life 
and domestic virtues. His famous ode on Jn- 
timations of Immortality is the most celebrated 
glorification in the language of the innocence of 
childhood—trailing clouds of glory. 


Behold the child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ darling of a pigmy size! 

See, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart, 
Some fragment from his dream of human life, 
Shaped by himself with newly-learned art. 
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Don’t you adore a man who feels about chil- 
dren like that? His poem Michael praises do- 
mestic fidelity and fortitude and patient per- 
severance. In his Ode to Duty, he says how little 
he cares for unchartered freedom. 


Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 
O Duty! if that name thou love 

Who art a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring and reprove. 


His poem Laodamia teaches us 


to control 
Rebellious passion; for the Gods approve 
The depth and not the tumult of the soul, 
A fervent not ungovernable love. 


His poem She Was a Phantom of Delight 
praises 


A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food. 


Here I have made you an outline of the old 
grey poet-laureate, pensioner of the government, 
the typical English poet. These are his traits: He © 
loves nature; he loves England; he praises Eng- 
lish poets; he upholds the Church of England; 
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he praises English heroes; he upholds the Brit- 
ish Constitution; he praises children and the do- 
mestic life and the domestic virtues; he praises 
the grand old virtue of doing your duty, and 
encourages us to cultivate moderate, quiet, con- 
trollable emotions. That ts the type. Any sensible 
man of seventy would commend it. And some- 
how English poets have a way, if they only live 
long enough, of developing in that fashion, of 
emerging along in the seventies as good citizens, 
pillars of the commonwealth; whom, as Alfred 
Austin says, people can respect as well as ad- 
mire; whom, indeed, people respect far more 
than they admire. It is worth our while to notice 
the type or mould into which English society 
likes to cast its poets. It teaches us something 
about the English national genius. Everything 
that I have said about Wordsworth would be 
equally true of Tennyson, of Arnold, of Scott. 
Scott was a typical English poet from his youth 
up: he was never anything else. He was passton- 
ately and enthusiastically typical. 

But that was not true of Wordsworth. Words- 
worth became typical gradually. He began as an 
individual. He developed into a rebel and a rad- 
ical in fiery revolt against the established order. 
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He participated in the spirit of the French Rev- 
olutionary Era. 

And now that I have discharged my responsi- 
bility for presenting him as a typical English 
poet I wish to say a little something about him 
as a revolutionary individual—in the days be- 
fore his wife and sister began to hold a nimbus 
around his head and deify his life. 

Wordsworth was born in 1770 at Cocker- 
mouth in a northwestern county of England, 
in the Lake Country. He grew up a headstrong 
country boy, fond of out-of-door life in a robust, 
unmeditative fashion. 

In 1787 he went to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, from which he received his degree with- 
out distinction. He got drunk once at college— 
celebrating the birthday of John Milton—in 
Milton’s rooms at college. 

At the time of his college life, the one great 
subject of public interest was the French Revo- 
lution. There was a lot of philosophy under it. 
A lot of hope and enthusiasm. A Return to Rea- 
son and Nature. A radical reconstruction of so- 
ciety on that basis. End of Monarchies and Kings 
as unnatural and unreasonable. Beginning of 


Republic of Man, a Federation of the World. 
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End of Nationalism. Beginning of Internation- 
alism. 

Young English fellows took fire. Southey, 
Coleridge, wanted to migrate to America and 
found a brotherhood on the banks of the Susque- 
hanna. Wordsworth took fire. He fell in love 
with reason and nature. Leaving college, he went 
over to France in 1791, filled with ardour 
for the cause of French liberty. We used to 
be told that he desired to enlist in the Revo- 
lutionary cause but that, after about a year’s 
residence abroad, he was called back to Eng- 
land by the stopping of his allowance from 
home. 

For a hundred years that is about all we knew 
of Wordsworth’s practical French enthusiasm. 
Within the last two or three years we have had 
quite a bit of additional light on this French 
period. Professor Harper at Princeton, Profes- 
sor Legouis in France, and now Margaret 
Woods, the English poet, have published books 
explaining what Wordsworth was doing abroad. 
‘He did mix in with French Revolutionary so- 
ciety. About as soon as Wordsworth reached 
France, he became intimate with a young 
Frenchwoman named Marie Annette Vallon. 
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She taught him conversational French. Also, in 
December, 1792, she bore him a daughter, who 
was baptized “Anne Caroline Wordsworth, 
daughter of William Wordsworth and Annette 
Vallon.” 

Shortly after Mr. Wordsworth went back to 
England, at the time apparently expecting to 
return presently and marry Annette; certainly 
leaving with her the impression that he intended 
to return. But next year the war broke out be- 
tween England and France, and that made his 
return difficult. Annette wrote some rather pa- 
thetic letters, urging him to come and see his 
little French daughter! 


I can assure you that were I happy enough to have 
my dear William journey back to France and give 
me the title of his wife, I should be comforted. First 
my daughter would have a father and her poor 
mother might enjoy the delight of always having 
her near. I should myself give her the care I am 
jealous to see her receive from other hands. I should 
no longer cause my family to blush by calling her 
my daughter, my Caroline. 


It is possible that Wordsworth tried to see her 
in 1793. By 1802 Wordsworth had decided to 
marry an English Mary and settle down and 
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be a typical English poet. In 1802 he arranged 
his English engagement; then, with his sister 
Dorothy, went over to France and spent four 
weeks with his French Annette and her French 
daughter Caroline. Later he took his wife over 
to see her. 

The sonnet It is a beauteous evening refers 
to his walking on the sands with his daughter. 


It is a beauteous evening calm and free, 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 

Is sinking down in its tranquillity; 

The gentleness of heaven broods o’er the sea! 
Listen! The mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 

A sound like thunder—everlastingly. 

Dear Child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine: 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 
And worship’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not. 


There is our typical English poet visiting his 
French mistress and walking up and down the 
sands at Calais with his illegitimate daughter, 
talking about nuns, and Abraham’s bosom, and 
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God. He is still a believer in nature and reason 
rather than a perfectly solid pillar of the com- 
monwealth. 

He came back to England, not a pillar of 
George III’s society at all, but a radical repub- 
lican and a pantheistic nature worshipper. He 
came back with full faith in the French Revolu- 
tion and ardent sympathy with the Republican 
party. In 1793 the Revolutionists executed the 
King. This act struck many of the more moder- 
ate English sympathizers as drastic and chilled 
them, and began a movement of reaction against 
the French cause. It affected them as the execu- 
tion of the Russian tsar and his family affected 
many of us. Burke was one of the Englishmen 
who feared the Revolution from the start, and 
warned against it. The Bishop of Llandaff was 
another. 

Wordsworth flamed with wrath against Eng- 
lish liberals who lost heart. In 1793 he composed 
a pamphlet against the Bishop of Llandaff: 


If you had attended to the History of the French 
Revolution as minutely as its importance demands, 
so far from stopping to bewail his death [the 
King’s], you would rather have regretted that the 
blind fondness of his people had placed a human 
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being in that monstrous situation which rendered 
him unaccountable before a human tribunal. ... 
There was not a citizen on the tenth of August [date 
of the storming of the Tuileries] who, if he could 
have dragged before the eyes of Louis the corse of 
one of his murdered brothers, might not have ex- 
claimed to him: Tyran, voila ton ouvrage!... 
Think of this, and you will not want consolation 
under any depression your spirits may feel at the 
contrast exhibited by Louis on the most splendid 
throne of the universe, and Louis alone in the tower 
of the Temple or on the scaffold. 


This letter was not merely a commendation of 
justice executed. It was a full consent to the great 
revolutionary principle that no man is properly 
subject to any laws except such as the majority 
of the nation frame for their own interest. 


In France [he continues], royalty is no more. The 
person of the last anointed is no more also; and I 
flatter myself that I am not alone even in this king- 
dom when I wish that it may please the Almighty, 
neither by the hands of his priests or his nobles, 
to raise his posterity to the rank of his ancestors 
and reillume the torch of extinguished David. 


Wordsworth in these days is for universal rep- 


resentation, and no property qualification for 
franchise: 
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Virtues, talents, and acquirements are all that it 
[the people] will look for. 


My grand objection to monarchy is drawn from 
the Eternal Nature of man. The office of a King 
is a trial to which human nature is not equal. 


Government is but a necessary evil. 


If there is a single man in Great Britain who has 
no suffrage in the election of the representative, the 
will of the society of which he is a member is not 
generally expressed; he is a Helot in that society. 


Rousseau, Paine, Godwin, Thomas Jefferson 
were not more radical than William Words- 
worth in the days of the French Revolution. 
Here is a fiery democratic radical. 

In the tenth and eleventh books of the Prelude 
Wordsworth describes his gradual retreat from 
radicalism into the position of a typical English 
poet. He describes the dawn of his young hope 
for mankind in the days when it was “bliss to 
be alive” and to be young was “very heaven.” He 
describes his shock of revulsion when England 
made war on France. And then he describes his | 
shock of revulsion from France, when France, 
inflated with military glory, began the conquest 
of other nations, and the hope of liberty set, like 
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an operatic phantom of the true sun of liberty. 
And then he tells how little by little he lost all 
faith in the power of politics to do anything of 
value for the human heart; and how he sank 
back upon the hope of a slow regeneration of 
mankind through the moral culture of the feel- 
ings of the individual by the power of poetry. 

Then he took his pension under the British 
government, married an English girl who 
looked after the meals and the children, and set- 
tled down in the Lake Country to write lyrical 
ballads, and to become a pillar of English so- 
ciety. And Browning wrote his poem on The 
Lost Leader. 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 

I have told you the familiar story of Words- 
worth’s Revolutionary sympathies and of his 
gradual revulsion against the Revolution and his 
subsequent political conservatism: his conform- 
ity to type. That isn’t quite the whole story. 
Wordsworth never became a true blue Tory of 
the old stock like Scott. In his external life he 
became a conformist and upholder of the ancient 
régime. But Wordsworth as a poet is still a dem- 
ocrat and a revolutionist. 
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Wordsworth carried the principles of the 
Revolution into poetry and he made a revolution 
in poetry. We date a new era in poetry from his 
little book of Lyrical Ballads, published in 1798. 
Wordsworth is a true father of our modern 
democratic literature, as Scott is not. Words- 
worth’s poetry becomes the inspiration of mod- 
ern realism, modern naturalism, tales of the 
plain people; the inspiration of George Eliot’s 
tales of Adam Bede, and Silas Marner, and The 
Mill on the Floss—the inspiration of Thomas 
Hardy’s tale of the dairymaid, Tess of the D’Ur- 
bervilles, and The Woodlanders, and Jude the 
Obscure, and of the great contemporary flood of 
our Main Street and small-town novels—of the 
sense that each town is a universe. 

What is most potent in Wordsworth himself 
is due, not to his conformity to type, but to his 
flaming departure from type when he embraced 
with wide, eager young arms of youth the cause 
of mankind, the cause of humanity, the cause 
of democracy, the cause of the world to 
come. 

Essentially Wordsworth remains a believer in 
reason and nature and a revolter against the ar- 
tificial aristocratic historical society of the 
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Eighteenth Century. In his preface to the Lyri- 
cal Ballads he announces a revolutionary pro- 


gramme for poetry. What are its points? 
(1) Subjects from common life: peasants, 


shepherds, old women, tinkers, children, idiot 
boys, orphan children, leech gatherers. 

(2) Language of common life: get rid of the 
aristocratic dialect of poetry—use a selection of 
the ordinary language of men; no distinction 
between language of prose and poetry. 

(3) Emphasis on feelings not on situation. A 
sense that the feelings of the shepherd may be as 
important as the feelings of a king. 

(4) Abolition of class distinctions in contem- 
plation of humanity. 

Do you see the relation between Wordsworth’s 
literary programme and the political pro- 
gramme of the Revolutionists? The French Rev- 
olution was a revolt of the middle and lower 
classes against an aristocratic conception of so- 
ciety which shut them out of the satisfactions of 
human nature. Wordsworth’s revolution in lt- 
erature opened the doors to the common man, to 
the plain people, gave their lives and hopes hit- 
erary representation. 

That is why Wordsworth is the most im- 
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portant figure in English poetry after Milton. 

Burke in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France, and Scott in the Waverley Novels, 
celebrated the historic England, the ancient 
chivalry of England, the high spirit and deco- 
rous behaviour of its aristocracy, and Burke 
quotes Scripture to prove that the farmer is not 
fit to sit in the councils of the land nor to direct 
the State. 

Wordsworth leads a revolt against the aristo- 
cratic conception of man and the aristocratic 
conception of letters. When you speak of man, 
he cries, you speak falsely. It is not man you 
mean. It is a small circle of the favoured, privi- 
leged upper classes. There are other men than 
the frequenters of Courts and Royal Academies 
and Literary Clubs and fashionable coffee 
houses. The time has come in the history of the 
world when the submerged seven eighths of the 
human race are to come forth into the light of 
day. We have had a great inner illumination. 
We have been touched with a great unforeseen 
love—a love which goes out into the lanes and 
byways and embraces all our fellow men as 
brothers from the greatest unto the least of men. 
We have had an enkindling vision of a new or- 
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der of society. We come to speak to the true heart 
of man which beats as warmly under the brown 
jacket of Robert Burns as beneath the silk and 
velvet robes of George III. 

Wordsworth is a typical English poet because 
in the end he revered all the old institutions and 
sentiments which made England what she was in 
the past. 

Wordsworth takes his high place in the re- 
public of letters because he felt profoundly the 
new spirit of a broader humanity—which he 
shares with George Sand and Tolstoy and Mark 
Twain. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD: 
A SUMMARY 


R. L. STEVENSON tells us how he learned to 
write. The most important element in the 
method was directly imitating whatever pas- 
sages in the writings of other men he admired. 
He learned not by studying the rules for good. 
writing so much as by the deliberate imitation 
of models. That is a good way to learn to write. 
That is a good way to learn anything. 

In families where good English is constantly 
spoken, children do not have to be taught the 
rules of grammar. They learn by direct imi- 
tation of their elders far more than children who 
come from homes where bad English is spoken 
can learn in school. The same thing is true of 
manners and social etiquette. Children who 
grow up in the air of good manners acquire as 
if by instinct and have a mastery of good man- 
ners such as no book learning ever imparts. 

Here is a principle which may be applied to 


education in general. The readiest way to be- 
265 
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come an educated man is to imitate an educated 
man; to try out in one’s own life whatever in 
him seems admirable and worthy of imitation. 
Our education today would be more vital if 
we gave more attention to the imitation of 
models. 

Take, for example, the study of philosophy. 
Your ordinary modern student, as I see him, 
doesn’t look on the lives of philosophers and 
their teachings as objects for his imitation. He 
studies philosophy as he studies, say, the history 
of England, namely to satisfy his curiosity about 
what those old people in the Eighth or Sixteenth 
Century were thinking. It doesn’t occur to him 
that what Locke or Hume or Kant or Spencer 
or Spinoza said can possibly have any bearing on 
his affairs. 

Now the ancient students of philosophy 
looked at the matter from an entirely different 
point of view. They looked at philosophy as a 
guide to life. They went to Socrates or Diogenes 
or Epictetus to be taught how to live. Young 
Romans went across the sea and spent a year in 
the philosophical schools of Athens in order to 
learn how to regulate their own lives as govern- 
ors of Rome. 
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The ancient students of philosophy drove at 
practice. The teachers of philosophy drove at 
practice. They wanted disciples. Our modern 
teachers seem to live in a dreadful fear that 
someone will take them seriously and go out and 
try to practise what they have preached. The 
danger is small. But the ancient teachers wanted 
pupils who would accept what they taught as 
authoritative and translate precepts into con- 
duct. They were impatient with those who at- 
tended their classes, and yet led unphilosophical 
lives; if they taught temperance, and pupils 
came to classes drunk. The equivalent of getting 
an A in a class with Socrates or Epictetus was 
to live as Epictetus or Socrates lived. 

In this respect Greek philosophy was really 
religious in its spirit. I wish to develop this 
point a little. You will remember Arnold tells 
us that one of the great books of Christianity was 
the Imitatio Christi of Thomas a Kempis, a 
monk of the Fifteenth Century who wrote a 
little book which has been more widely read 
than any other except the Bible. Now what 
made this book so effective was its emotional — 
appeal to the imitation of a great model—its ap- 
peal to the admiration and affection of Chris- 
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tians for their master—to a desire to be like 
Christ—the great model, the great exemplar, 
the pattern of all Christian virtues—the man 
who laid down his life to prove the worth of the 
doctrines he taught. All religions work this way 
—from models. 

Did the pagan world have any such model 
before its eyes? Certainly it did. It had Socrates. 
Socrates exemplified for generation after gen- 
eration all that is desirable and praiseworthy in 
the philosophical life. He added to that example 
an example of all that is praiseworthy in a phil- 
osophical death. He was a direct inspiration 
to the heart. When pupils asked their phil- 
osophical teachers for lessons about the con- 
tempt of the body and the lordship of the 
reason, they replied, ‘‘Imitate Socrates.” One 
of the most vital aspects of late Greek phi- 
losophy and religion was precisely the imitation 
of Socrates. It is of real and compelling force 
to Marcus Aurelius and to Epictetus to ask: 
What would Socrates do? To his pupils, Epic- 
tetus grows impatient at times. “You profess 
yourselves my followers,” he says; “you profess 
yourselves Stoics. Observe yourselves in action, 
and you will find of what sect you are.” 
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Now, I told you the first day that we met for 
this course that, if the course was good for any- 
thing, you would not be the same when you 
came out of it as when you went in. If the course 
has been of any value, you will not be able to 
say with Omar Khayyam: 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and sage, and heard great argument 

About it and about; but evermore came out 
By the same door where in I went. 


No; you have been asked to acquire a few facts; 
but, in general, you have not been asked to ac- 
quire a philosophical system or a solution to the 
riddle of the universe. You have been asked to 
study a personality; and in many more or less 
subtle ways you have been asked to imitate a 
model. You have been asked to imitate the 
Arnoldian personality. Those to whom the 
course has been of most value, I think, have 
become in some measure Arnoldians. 

At this point let me insert a caution. I have 
not tried to present Arnold as a perfect model. 
If I were teaching rhetoric, I should not present 
Macaulay or Carlyle or Ruskin as a perfect 
model of style. I might easily think it worth 
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your while to imitate the style of Ruskin for 
an entire semester. I feel the same way about 
the character and personality of Arnold. He is 
not the only modei that I admire. I have high 
admiration for many other personalities: for the 
personality of Socrates, the personality of Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, and Goethe, and Benjamin 
Franklin, and Emerson, and R. L. Stevenson. 
But Arnold has some points of superiority over 
most of these men; and he has some traits that 
make him an especially appropriate model for 
university men and women of the present day. 
A member of this class asked me today to sum 
up the Arnoldian personality.—That is to say, 
to sum up the object of the course. J am not 
sure whether he had it in mind that I was to 
give the class a little further coaching for the 
final examination; but, at any rate, I am per- 
fectly willing to make one more attempt to have 
you see Arnold steadily and to see him whole. 
I think the most valuable thing that one gets 
out of a college course is seldom the specific in- 
formation that it contains; though that in itself 
is of rather more value than most students are 
willing to believe. Still, the most valuable re- 
sults of the course are rather intangible posses- 
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sions, a little hard to come at in a formal exam- 
ination. The most valuable results are: a general 
temper of mind, certain general attitudes of 
mind, certain general habits of mind, certain 
general conceptions of the good life, a certain 
general sense of the values of civilization, a cer- 
tain general purpose in life, a certain set of the 
will and the emotions towards certain general 
objects of desire. 


W holeness of self-development. 

Now as you try to see the Arnoldian personal- 
ity whole, I think the first thing that you notice 
is the roundness and many-sidedness of it. Ar- 
nold conceives of man as a more various and 
versatile being than he is ordinarily supposed to 
be. He conceives of man as a being with many 
relations to the universe—with a relation to an 
Eternal Power which makes for righteousness; 
with a relation to the continuous life of nature; 
with a relation to the state; a relation to the na- 
tional form of religion; with a relation to the 
customary form of morals; with a relation to so- 
ciety, to literature, to education, to art. And he 
conceives that man’s happiness depends upon 
his finding adequate and satisfactory expression 
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for all these different relations of his nature. 

He praises this completeness of self-develop- 
ment not because it is a man’s duty but because 
it is his delight to realize his powers as abun- 
dantly as possible. 

With regard to religion—he holds that all 
men are naturally religious. That is a funda- 
mental element in human nature. And so the 
Arnoldian man respects religion under all its 
manifestations as an impulse which craves satis- 
faction. If this elemental impulse in man isn’t 
satisfied, the man will not be happy. For religion 
at bottom is just what a man really believes 
about his relations with the eternal order of 
things and about his duties towards the eternal 
order. In its essence religion is a universally at- 
tractive subject. Religion comes to you profes- 
sing to satisfy you with regard to your deepest 
needs. Religion does what every human being 
wishes above all to be done for him. What does 
every human being wish to have done for him? 
He wishes to be taken seriously; to be assigned 
a place of importance in the universe. Religion 
does take you seriously; it does assign to you a 
place of importance in the universe. 

The Arnoldian person then asks how religion 
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can ever fall into disrepute? And he answers: 
religion falls into disrepute when religion is 
identified with ignorance, with bigotry, with 
moral narrowness, with superstition, with in- 
tellectual darkness. He holds that the major 
error of religious people is to put ignorance, 
bigotry, moral narrowness, superstition, intellec- 
tual darkness under the protection of God—an 
insult to God. 

What will bring religion into repute is to 
make God the protector and champion of all 
that we actually believe most desirable and 
praiseworthy in our civilization; to admit God 
to our higher civilization, to recognize his in- 
terest in our science and art and letters and edu- 
cation and athletic life—to make him the patron 
of our truth and high seriousness; to admit 
freely that religion is a poetic interpretation of 
reality, is morality touched with emotion. 

The Arnoldian person has some more definite 
ideas than this regarding the value of Chris- 
tianity. He is impressed by the fact that Christ 
is a great model in the religious sphere. That 
he is an example of the finest temper in religious 
matters—a temper of “sweet reasonableness.” 
He is convinced that Christ possessed a pro- 
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found psychological secret: He that loseth his 
life shall find it. He has a profound sense of the 
two selves in each of us, a belief that to die in 
the lower self and to rise into the higher self is 
the secret of religious happiness. 

So much for man’s relation to religion. 

For his relations to politics: He believes in the 
inevitability of democracy, and he accepts what 
may be called the religion of democracy; 
namely, that the object of politics is to bring the 
entire body of the people to the fullest and most 
human life of which they are capable. There is 
no place for snobbishness in the true Arnoldian, 
any more than in the true Christian. But he does 
not believe that the acceptance of democracy 
involves the rejection of standards or oblivion to 
all distinction between good, better, and best. He 
holds, on the contrary, that in a democracy there 
is great need of protecting standards and up- 
holding a high ideal of excellence. He thinks the 
power of holding up high ideals of excellence 
should be lodged in the state and in its institu- 
tions, political, educational, religious, and lit- 
erary; and that these require more scientific 
organization and administration than they now 
receive. 
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In his relation to society: He believes the great 
need of society is a finer and richer civilization. 
And he sees the way to that finer civilization 
through culture—i. e., more extensive knowl- 
edge of the best that has been said and thought 
in the world and more extensive diffusion of 
the temper of sweetness and light; more curios- 
ity about intellectual matters, more eagerness to 
have intelligence hit the mark, more disinter- 
ested desire to have truth prevail, a more crit- 
ical temper. 

In relation-to literature: He has great faith in 
poetry as an imaginative interpretation of re- 
ality. He sets great value on the grand style in 
poetry as a power that will form our emotions, 
shape our character. In prose he values the Attic 
style, the prose of the man of the city, the ur- 
bane man, the man with a temper cf urbanity, 
free from eccentricity and notes of provinciality. 

In relation to nature: He is a poet, with a 
lively sense of the joy and refreshment to be 
derived from the inexhaustible vitality of her 
life. He is a lover of lakes and rivers and the 
outdoor world. He is a good deal of a Words- 
worthian.All Arnoldians’ tend to become 
Wordsworthians as they grow older. 
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In relation to education: He thinks the best 
education is that which enables a man to get 
soberness, righteousness, and wisdom. He values 
the study of humanities. He values the classics. 
He divides the educational powers into (1) 
power of intellect and knowledge, (2) power of 
conduct, (3) power of beauty, (4) power of 
social life and manners. He values the results 
of science and research, but he regards the prime 
object of educational effort as the character of 
the individual man. 

Arnoldians have a great deal in common. 
They have agreements on many of the values of 
life. They like the classics, they are lovers of 
poetry, lovers of nature; they read Plato, Soph- 
ocles, Marcus Aurelius, Joubert, Wordsworth, 
Shakespeare—Arnold. They know what you 
mean by urbanity, amenity, provinciality, sweet- 
ness and light, sweet reasonableness. They know 
what a Barbarian is, a Philistine, the saving 
remnant. They know what you mean by the 
grand style in religion, in politics, in education, 
in.manners, in poetry. They know what is meant 
by the Attic style, the Corinthian, and the Asia- 
tic. They know what culture is, and the power of 
an ‘Academy; and they know what you mean by 
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charlatanism—and the accent of truth and high 
seriousness. They know what you mean by the 
secret of Jesus, and by the power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness; by the higher self 
and the lower self; by the chief danger of a 
democracy and how it can be averted; they 
know what is meant by intellectual conscience, 
and functions of criticism, and disinterested- 
ness. They try to see life steadily and see it 
whole. 


THE END 
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